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Debunking Genius 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Adventures in Editing 


By M. Hoover Linton 


The Truth About 
Writing for the Talkies 


The first accurate, truthful, and authoritative article about 
scenario writing published. Includes O. K.’d statements 
from filmland’s highest executives. 


The Perfect Triangle 


A member of Harper’s editorial staff tells their 
editorial needs. 


Fireside Fiction 


By Lurton Blassingame 





Editorial needs of the women’s magazines. 
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The Doorway to Friendly, Expert 
Literary Help 


F you could walk in through the doorway of 342 Madison Avenue 
pictured here, shoot up in the elevator, come along the corridor to my 
office, and sit down with me for a chat about your literary problems, 
you might have a pleasant surprise. You would soon see, I think, that 
I am a human being interested in your success and not a mere name 
and address, not a mere advertiser who wants only your money. 

Your success means my success. Writers whom I have trained are con- 
stantly appearing as headliners in the biggest magazines. For instance, the 
authors of the first and second stories in the February number of Pictorial 

Review, whose high standards are well known, are former students of mine. 

Mrs. Letitia Preston Randall, responsible for “‘Going Back Home,” 
attended my class in fiction writing during the spring of 1929. A story begun 
before the class ended was sold soon afterward to Harper’s Magazine. Later 

Mrs. Randall sold another story to Harper’s. And now here she is in Pictorial. 

Mrs. Randall has said to me: ‘‘You taught me not only literary technique, 
but also how to work.” 

Mrs. Phoebe H. Gilkyson, whose 
story, ‘“The Light,’ has the honor 
place in this issue of Pictorial, was 
the sixth among the many hundreds 
of fiction writers I have helped since 
becoming a teacher. Mrs. Gilkyson 
and her distinguished husband, Walter 
Gilkyson, have been selling stories to 
the best magazines in America. ‘The 
underlying principles of literary tech- 
nique which I set before Mrs. Gilkyson 
are the same as those I use today. 


As this goes to press, I have word that 
Pictorial has just scheduled a story by an 
other of my students for an early summer 
issue. 

How about your writing? Even if you 
personally cannot walk through this doorway 
a letter from you can. Just tell me about 
your difficulties, your ambitions, and ask for 
my booklet, “How I Work With Weiters. 
I will come right back with the same sort 
of friendly, competent advice that I would 
give you if you were here beside me. 


PIE 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post, etc., former Fiction Editor of Collier’s ; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 




















Photo by H. V. Schieren, A.R.P.S. 
For ten years students have come to me through 
this doorway in the heart of New York, close to 342 Madison Avenue 


the Grand Central and to the offices of many 3 
big publishing houses. New York City 
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HIS Edition con- 
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and hitherto unpub- 
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Be sure to read these 
articles in the Writers 
1931 Year Book 


Write With Simplicity 


by Albert Payson Terhune 


Turning the Corner 
by Erle Stanley Gardner 


The Settin’ Down Job 


by Upton Sinclair 


Ballad 


by Vachel Lindsay 
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THE Writers 1931 Year Book and 
Market Guide is on the newsstands 
TODAY! It represents the biggest value 
for 35c that your money ever brought 
you. Go to your local newsstand today 
and ask to see a copy. You'll recognize it 
at once by its brilliant orange and purple 
cover and its large 8x11 size. 
UPTON SINCLAIR 

CAROLYN WELLS 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
ie ¥ tmee 


ERIC HOWARD 


HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 

DR. FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
JIM TUL ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


A MAGAZINE has never before been 

published in which appeared so many 
widely known and respected writers as in 
the Writers 1931 Year Book and Market 
Guide. You'll be delighted with your 
copy. It cannot fail to please you and re- 
ward you a dozen times for the small price 
you paid for it. Here are the contributors: 


JACK WOODFORD 
H. N. SWANSON 


DALE WARREN 
M. M. CONLON 


edited by ARON M. MATHIEU 


‘Writer’s 1931 Year Book & Market Guide 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD NEWSSTANDS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 35c to WRITER’S DIGEST 
for a postpaid copy. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sad 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 

ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12TH STREET 
| CIncINNATI, OHIO 
| Kindiy send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
| This puts me under no obligation. 
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Dear Epitor: 

The Writer’s Dicest has been, for the 
past year, the map which has guided me 
along the rocky and uphill road of the be- 
ginning writer and helped me to the making 
of thirty-six hundred dollars in the past 
year during the time that I have had to 
spare from the caring of a home and chil- 
dren. 

lf any praise is due me I can do nothing 
but hold out my hand to your magazine and 
include it in that praise. 

Very truly yours, 
CuRIsTINE MiHyre. 
Great Falls, Montana. 























Dear Epitor: 

Writers in the Twin Cities are being in- 
vited to join a Writers’ Colony which is to 
be established this summer in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

To many of us, this is a new idea, but we 
are told there are several such Artists’ 
Colonies in existence, and that they ad- 
vertise conditions even more favorable to 
creative work than Virginia Wolff’s pre- 
scribed “$2,500 a year and room of your 
own.” 

Kindly insert this letter among your open 
letters, and let’s hear from any of your staff 
or subscribers who know the facts as to 
such Colonies—where, what, how and when. 


OLIvE WESSILL, 
321-1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epitor: 

We would appreciate your co-operation 
in spreading the tidings that our Battle 
Stories Magazine is in the market for true 
stories of the World War; primarily in anv 
length up to six or seven thousand words. 

These true stories should deal with the 
front line action exploits of men actually in 
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the service and should be as thrilling as the 
facts in the case may warrant. 

A study of recent issues of Battle Stories 
Magazine will help the prospective contri- 
butor in this field. We are rather partial 
to the first person true story of a war ex- 
perience involving direct conflict with the 
enemy. We do not want these experiences 
to start in training camps and finally wind 
up with just a small bit of front line action. 

In many instances, the resourceful writer 
will find that it is possible to make arrange- 
ments with a hero of the war to ghost-write 
his thrilling experiences for him. 

We require reasonable proof of the 
authenticity for such stories and will ar- 
range special rates for them, with our cus- 
tomary prompt payment upon acceptance. 
Generally we require pictures of the veteran 
or veterans, involved in the exploits covered. 

D. E. Lurton, Associate Editor. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epiror: 


I think the following paragraph may be 
of interest to your readers: 

From “Your Broadway and Mine,” by 
Louis Sobol in the New York Evening 
Graphic: The Rounder calls attention to 
the politeness and diplomacy of those weil- 
known Japanese, and cites the case of the 
editor of the Tsin-Pao, who, in rejecting a 
manuscript, wrote the following letter: 

“Your highly venerated manuscript I 
have read with ravishment! But if 1 pub- 
lished it the readers of the Tsin-Pao would 
immediately command me to take ¢ in 
future as a model and never again would I 
have the audacity to publish anything in- 
ferior to it. My long experience of liter- 
ature, however, convinces me that pearls | 
such as yours cannot be produced more than | 
once in ten million years. That is why I 
am so sweetly hurt to return it.” 

ABRAIHAM KURCHITZER. 

New York City. 





Dear Eprtor: 





Good Stories 


exceptionally 
~~» told~ ~ 


Black Mask 


578 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








WE BUY MANUSCRIPTS 


We want short stories from 1,500 to 2,200 werds and 
pay one cent a word on acceptance. We use a poem of 
20 lines a month and pay $5.00 for it. We are a 
NEW monthly magazine. 

Stamp’s Magazine 
17, 140 Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











_ I want to express my appreciation of the article 
in the December issue of Wruiter’s Dicest on | 
writing for the radio, by Hat G. Correll, which | 
led to my present contact. 

I am now writing radio sketches that go on the 





TO WRITE WELL 
YOU MUST BE WELL-READ 


Famous writers will tell you to read good books 


if you want to improve your style. Look over 
the list below to see how many you have read. 
then check the ones you haven't and order them 
now. You will find them just as entertaining as 
they are worth-while. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


World Famous Books at 95¢ a Copy 


O Candide 

O Great Modern Short Stories 2 

OC) The Brothers Karamazov__._By Dostoyevsky 
O Madame Bovary____-----_----By Flaubert 
C) Twelve Men____.._.__By Theodore Dreiser 
O Don Quixote______.________..By Cervantes 
0) The Red Lily________-__By Anatole France 
O Green Mansions _____By W. H. Hudson 
O Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini___._~ 
a. SS : ae eee 
By Emile Zola 
Send for a list of 185 titles 





THE MODERN LIBRARY, 20 E. 57 St., New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books checked above 
(95c a copy, $1.00 postpaid). 


Address 
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Coming for 
April 


TALKING beyond the 

boundaries of the 
literary field are a squad- 
ron of “literary schem- 
ers” whose wretched 
chemes and  proposi- 
tions have time and time 
again defrauded writers 
from their money. Lau- 
rence D’Orsay writes an 
extremely useful article 
in the April issue about 
the out and out literary 
crooks, and “half- 
crooks.” The article is 
titled “Literary Schem- 
ers.” 


The Woolworth ten cent 
stores have been selling 
for some time _ their 
group of ten-cent maga- 
zines. These are pub- 
lished at 55 Sth Ave., 
New York City, by the 
Tower Publications. In 
April, one of our con- 
tributors has interviewed 
the managing editor of 
all the Tower magazines 
and tells you exactly 
what each of them buys, 
and how it should be 
written. 


Be sure to read the 
second and final install- 
ment of “The Truth 
About Writing For the 
Talkies” in the April 
issue. This part of the 
article presents to you 
the opinions and advice 
of many high ranking 
executives of “million 
dollar” Pacific Coast 
cinema studios. 


The Forum—A Department for Our Readers ............. 2 
Adventure’s Editorial Demands.By August Lenniger...... 13 
The Perfect Triangle............ By Virginia Watson....... 17 
Reading for Writing’s Sake...... By Ray Hamilton......... 20 


The Truth About Writing for the 
MER ioe ei brtnes 68s cwieanws By Stephens Miranda..... 22 


PUUGGS PICHON: 2.0... cksccccsese By Lurton Blassingame... 29 
Debunking Genius ............. By Thomas H. Uzzell..... 33 


Getting the Business Paper’s 
MN oc. soa Pescgreieata oeic sive ol eps By Prentice Winchel!..... 37 


Adventures in Editing........... By Minnie Hoover Linton. 41 
Selling the Song Lyric.......... By Edwin T. Grandy...... 48 


The Writer’s Market—Where to Sell Manuscripts.......... 46 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—United States, U. S. Possessions, and Mexico, 
$2.00 a year. Other countries in Postal Union, including Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of address is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be given. The notice should be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take effect 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPTS will receive the careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibility is assumed in case of loss in mails. Stam 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed in all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. Mathieu, Business Manager; J. B. Edwards, Adver- 

tising manager; M. L. Price, Circulation Manager. 
Entered as Second Class Matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act cf March 8rd, 1879. 
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The Value of Literary Assistance 











& ; ei 
eA GREAT BiG MAGAZINE 


Edgar WE: Cooper’s 
story, The Devil’s 
Tralee,” featured 
above, is one of three 
of his complete novels 
I have placed with 
The Popular Magazine 
within six months. His 
serial, “The Were- 
wolf's Helmet,” ran in 
The Popular from Oc- 
tober to January, and 
I have just signed a 
contract with an Eng- 
lish publisher for it to 
appear as a book 


The literary assistance that will 
be of most benefit to you must be 
personal; must be adapted to your 
individual needs. I am vitally in- 
terested in every new client’s possi- 
bilities; my compensation will be in 
proportion to the success I am able 
to achieve for him. And I am 
anxious to get him started earning 
money from his writing as soon as 


Can Only Be Measured 
In Sales ! 


Are YOU getting tangible results from 
your efforts, or from the professional as- 
sistance you are employing? 
My clients are appearing 
American magazines and frequently in 
England because they have been coached 
to write the types of fiction in demand. 





The story by Florens 
Artel Garret you see 
illustrated and featured 
on the cover above was 
one of the first this 
author sent me. This 
issue also contains 
three other stories by 
my clients. 


ECT 
DE SEN 


regularly in 


Jehn M. Henry was 
unheard of in the fic- 
tion field six months 
ago. I placed one of 
his first two novelettes 
with Detective Drag- 
net and have arranged 
for a series of these 
feature stories using 
Mr. Henry’s Manches- 
ter Detectives in every 
other issue of the 
magazine. 


4. The recommendation of your 
story by an editorially recognized 
agency to publications in the mar- 
ket for material of the type it 
represents. 

Compare the Rates! 

Comparison with the rates of 


other first-class literary advisers will 
reveal that you can buy profes- 


possible. 

My method of working with a writer is 
to determine the types of fiction he can best 
produce, coach him to turn out material in 
current demand and gradually work him up 
through the smaller magazines into the really 
paying publications. My business is to de- 
velop steady producers and to sell them as 
writers as well as disposing of their individual 
stories. 


When You Send Me a Manuscript 
ou Receive: 

1. A thoroughly honest opinion of its 

commercial value and your possibilities. 
Constructive suggestions for adapting 

the story to current market requirements. 

3. Suggestions for future production of 
material along lines likely to be profitable 
to you. 


sional guidance that brings tangible 
results for less money. New clients are charged 
the nominal reading fee of fifty cents per thou- 
sand words, a minimum charge of $2.00 on 
any individual manuscript, until I sell $1000.00 
worth of their work; then I handle their ma- 
terial on a purely commission basis. 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books 
and Articles Are Needed 
Immediately 


to supply numerous editorial requests. If you 
wish to have your work recommended by an 
agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth 
of fiction monthly, that will place salable 
stories efficiently and to the best advantage, 
send your manuscript or write for complete 
descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, write 


F r e e for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelph‘a 


Easy to pera 


Learn 
We train you quickly at home. 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bi opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
i Constant demand fcr men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free booklet, Jn- 
creased Salariec and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dep 3053 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Itlinols 


JUST OUT THIS MONTH 
A New Book 


If you are in doubt about the way to prepare and 
submit stories for the talkies, you need— 


“HOW TO WRITE A TALKIE” 


It tells you more in fewer words about writing for 
the screen than any k out. 107 pages. A complete 
course in one book by Paul Cruger and john Ince, 
former story editors for Hollywood Picture Corporations. 
It sells for $1.00. You can procure this valuable book 
FREE with a one-year subscription to The New Writer's 
Magasine if you act now. Send $2 to 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 
UPLAND, IND. BOX 103 
and the book and magazine will start your way at once. 














IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


ou should subscribe to “Poetry World,” the 
ndispensable monthly, sold by poe A et nd only, 
at $3 a year; containing poems, articles, book 
reviews and Henry Harrison’s exclusive gossip 
of what’s what in the poetry world. 

—you should appear in “A Poetry Concert,” the 
third of the 15 poet books. rite for details. 

—you should contribute to the various state anthol- 
ogies being published by us. 

—you should, if you have a book ms., submit it to 
us for examination. We have published books 
of verse by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, 
Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney, Benjamin Musser, 
Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni and innumerable cthers. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street, New York 








PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 

Cash om acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





DAYTON, OHIO 








Writer's Digest 


air three times each week from Station KTAT, 
| of Fort Worth, Texas. i 
| feature and is called 

had the first sketch on the air less than a month 
after reading Mr. Correll’s article. 
} 
Hi 
} 
i 


The sketch is a regular 
“Mose and Hambone.” I 


I think this 
is a fair example of the type of really worth- 
while articles you are putting on the pages of 
Writer’s DIGEST. 
Sincerely, 
Mont Horst, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Epitor’s Note: Congratulations to Mr. Cor- 
reil for inspiring a number of free lance writers 
to submit and sell radio skits. The above letter 
is representative of the several we have received. 


} 
j 
| Dear Epitor: 

| _ We are especially interested in juvenile stories. 
| These stories, however, must have a good, whole- 
} some religious background. The length is from 
: 13,000 to 15,000 words. At the same time we do 
; not want them to be preachy. The story must be 
j inviting and interesting to read. The fact that 
| we require the religious background does not mean 
that thrills, adventure and mystery should be elim- 
inated. In fact, we want them incorporated. 

We sell these books to our Sunday Schools as 
gift books for the children at Christmas time. For 
this purpose they must, of course, be sold at a low 
price. “The Golden Rule Club” and “Silver Shoe 
Buckles” are sold to our Sunday Schools at 24c 
a copy. We only print an edition of 5000. There 
is absolutely no profit in this type of work for 
us and we must purchase our manuscripts as eco- 
nomically as we possibly can. 

J. G. Youncgutst, 
Augusta Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Iil. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are interested in having submitted to 
us news and feature pictures of events and 
personalities throughout the werld, photos 
of new inventions, new mechanical appli- 
ances of general interest, new discoveries in 
all fields of science; photos of nature and 
animal oddities or of any other unusual 
subject; almost any type of article, in 
lengths from 800 to 3,000 words, when ac- 
companied by suitable photographs for illus- 
trative purposes, but preferably those with 
a news “peg.” Personality and general 
human-interest features, with photos, are of 
especial interest to us. We cannot use fiction 
at present. 

Photos must be clear and sharp, prefera- 
bly not smaller than postcard size, glossy 
surface and, when photos alone are sub- 
mitted must be accompanied by from 50 to 
| 800 words of descriptive information. For 
| the most part, only “ti 





“live” action photos, 
| that is, with the figure of a person or, in 
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Within recent years the literary field has grown so large that it is no longer 
within the critical scope of any one individual, no matter how competent. Just 
as the need for specialization has entered all other professions, it is today 
necessary to consult recognized authorities to be assured of the maximum in 
attention. The editors of LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY, the 
first literary agency to admit the need for specialists, are unquestioned leaders, 
each in his own field. 


LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY offers to all writers a critical and 
revision service, together with full facilities for any type of research, literary 
or technical. Conferences with the editors may be arranged by appointment. 
A booklet detailing the services available will be sent upon request. Manu- 
scripts for criticism must be accompanied by the critical fee, a schedule of 
which is printed at the right. 





Editors of Literary and Research Agency 
Schedule of Critical 


1. ACHMED ABDULLAH try. America’s best-known 
General fiction. Author of uy Pe ee ~~ Od —" 
many stories and novels pu ords rose 
lished in leading pubs. , Vien = T: RADOSAVLJE- 1- 2 $10 
. CHARLES REED JONES Social j~ hall Research. 9  PaeaepenirNy 
Detective “a mystery fiction. Prof. at N. Y. U., educator “- sete 
Author of ing Murder and author of national re- SS 15 
Case,” Pe Torch gen newn,. 10-20 
oe 8 ee E KAYFETZ,_ PH. D. a 
mystery stories, Education, Law ‘Research. 
. WILLIAM LEAHY Instructor C.C. N.Y. Author 
—_ ae ee. Play in educational field. 
agen or Schutert interests. 
For years an agent for larg- - DR. H, GOLD, M. Hi . . 
est motion picture producers. — pogences, x te Poetry, 5c per line; min. 
. EDWIN MARKHAM Sch. Member Research Com. fee $5. All mss. calcu- 
Poetry. Author of “The Man N. Y. Heart Ass’n. Author lated individually. 
With the Hoe,” “Abraham of scientific articles and trea- 
Lincoln,” and volumes of tises. 


Please address manuscripts directly to LITERARY AND RESEARCH 
AGENCY and not to the individual editors. All criticism is individual, detailed 
and constructive. No matter what your literary problem, you are assured of 
the most thorough and sincere attention. All types of manuscripts are accept- 
able either typed or in longhand. The editors reserve the right to accept no 
more manuscripts than their individual capacities permit. 


Listen in to LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY’S weekly Magazine 
Digest broadcast Thursday afternoons, at 3:15, through N. B. C. on WJZ and 
affiliated stations. 


LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY 


81 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 22 NEW YORK CITY 











See ee SSS 
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Na SELL what you write!» 


You study and write in your home in 
your spare time. Soon you will be able 
to write easily, quickly, confidently. 


The art of writing successfully will prove easy 
after you have received training under com- 
petent guidance. Then you'll always have a 
source of good income. 





It is hard to find anything more thrilling or 
profitable than writing for publication. An Opportunity 


You Have Been 
Longing For 


You have always known 
that you could write. Peo- 

° . ple who have read your 
Editors cannot get enough new material. Tag See nie 4 
Prices paid are higher than ever for Short Your teachers in school 


Stories, Novels, Articles, Plays and Verse. said so. You have the 
knack of making up stories 


for your own amusement, 


Literary Training Under Dr. Esenwein | ¥.. 000 ecru the 


It’s a revelation! In all likelihood you eee Seen 
ment gives you. 


will soon discover you have unsuspected 
ability. 


After you have had the benefit of Dr. Esen- not wonder at his remarkable record as a teacher 
wein’s instruction, corrections and criticisms, and critic. He offers frank, honest, helpful 
his inspiration, his expert guidance in plot con- advice. You will succeed as thousauds of other 
struction, character delineation, action devel- students have. It will be the best investment 
opment, dialogue, style, diction, etc., you will of time and money you ever made. 











DR. ESENWEIN 


Remarkable achievements of people previously un- Short Story in Liberty 
known to editors, big prices for very brief stories, 
aah aol ts! Th Walter E. Butts, Jr., whose highly dramatic 
success in great nationa _Prize contes' s! ese are short story, “ ‘In ‘the Dark,” appeared recently 
some of the benefits of literary training. in Liberty, writes: “I am indebted to Dr. Esen- 
wein for all my training. I believe that he cau 
Courses in Short-Story Writing, Novel po tg any ne ae wart ws did for — 
s A ce him ste y step all of the wa to the 
Writing, Article Writing, Journalism, writing of salable fiction.” y 
Play Writing, Versification, etc., taught 
by our staff of literary experts, headed $1 ,000 Prize 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Mrs. Anna Posten, Longmont, Colo., who was 
The Writer’s Monthly. awarded a $1,069 prize in a MacFadden publi- 
cations contest, writes: “I have not yet com- 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much picted my, training boy ‘a Pn ne! — imagine 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English Wherever you are, and whatever you 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our require in the way of teaching, The 
Literary Department. The editors reccgnize it, for Home Correspondence School courses 
they are constantly recommendng our courses. will bring the proper training to you. 





The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 
The Home 


Send me your free complete catalog describing 
all courses; also booklet, ‘29 Stories of Success.”’ Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 
We publish “Where and How to Sell Ma 
0 fe ere on ene nas giving ee on more than 7000 —, 
ets in United States, Canada, Great ritain. 
Add and the yy It tells What Literary Work 
ress - - is Marketable, Where You Can Market It and How 
to Market It. Bey FL bound, red cloth, gold 
City __ he ol a a lettering, 500 Pages, ”x8”"—Postpaid, $3.59. 
Fill in and Mail Coupon TODAY 


(No saloon will call on you) 
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the case of close-ups, with a person’s hands 
in the scene, can be used. 

We have in the past bought some ma- 
terial outright on acceptance but we prefer 
to make payment on a 50-50 basis not later 
than the first of the month following the 
month in which we ourselves receive pay- 
ment. 

We are very much interested in making 
connections with several producers of arti- 
cles in volume (30,000 words per month 
or more) who wish to rid themselves of the 
burden of marketing manuscripts and 
photos in order to increase their volume. 

The bulk of our material is placed in 
England, Germany, and the United States 
and if, on material the writer has already 
sold to a United States publisher, he has 
reserved Great Britain and all other foreign 
and translation rights, we will—if the ma- 
terial merits it—be glad to give such manu- 
scripts full consideration. 

H. L. Kaurrman, Mng. Editor, 
Mammoth Foto & Feature Service. 
1445 Elm St., Denver, Colo. 





Dear Epitor: 


I wish to congratulate Writer’s Dicest for ob- 
taining and publishing the article by Albert Payson 
Terhune. I refer to “A Ten-Year Sentence,” 
printed in your January issue. 

In my own case, I wrote my first three stories 
in 19283—and sold all three on their first trip out 
to the Wide World magazine. But they were not 
fiction, I wrote a few more articles for the same 
magazine. In 1926 I tried my hand at fiction; I 
wrote one story and it sold to the old Danger 
Trail. Since then, plugging away in my spare 
time, I have written stories and had them pub- 
lished in about thirty different magazines. I merely 
mention this to show that Mr. Terhune is quite 
right when he says a beginner can write and sell 
even while he is learning, and that is one of the 
splendid points about writing, an advantage that 
is lacking during apprenticeship to other profes- 
sions. 

Another tremendous advantage writing has over 
other professions is the matter of overhead. A 
writer—if he works at home—has none, excepting 
the trifling matter of postage stamps, paper, etc. 
Lawyers, doctors, dentists, etc., are faced with the 
cost of offices and help to pay for, a certain social 
position to maintain, and also the difficulty of col- 
lecting moneys due them. Also, their training is 
expensive. A few hundred dollars at the most 
is all it costs to train for writing. But, on the 
other hand, the beginner at the writing game might 
even make money while he is learning. I have 
made several thousand dollars, and the Lord knows 
I am not a genius, and neither have I received 
much academic training, as I was compelled to 








Do You Want To Test 
Your Playwriting 
Ability FREE ? 


HE Individual Course in 
Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER’S DIGEST has met 
with such immediate success 
that we have been forced to 
limit the enrollments. To that 
end we have prepared a unique 
test that will aid in determining 
your playwriting ability. This 
test will require just a short 
amount of time and may be 
written in either longhand or 
typed. 
_ When asking for it, you 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 

The Individual Course in 
Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER'S DIGEST is a ten- 
week intensive correspondence 
course. It was written by Mr. 
Eugene Walter, now the scenario 
head of a prominent Hollywood 
studio and author of many 
Broadway successes. 

The course consists of ten 
lessons, each one of which covers 
many practical as well as funda- 
mental points of playwriting. 

The points covered include stage 
directions, planning and plotting the 
three-act play, opportunities for ama- 
teurs, dialogue, dramatic construction, 
author’s earnings, marketing, ground- 
work, using scenery, breaking scenes, 
the triangle, etc., etc. 

The very low price of this course 
(it really costs no more than a well 
made book) makes it doubly attractive. 
The Individual Course in Playwriting 
includes personal criticism of all the 
work that you do in connection with 
this course. 

a Write to us today for the free test. 





You'll enjoy reading it. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12TH STREET 

CINCINNATL OHIO | 

Gentlemen: | 
Please send me by return mail a free copy of your 

test that will aid in determining my playwriting ability. | 

This places me under no obligation. 
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Dept. 234, 





To 
every man 
—~ gna — 


woman who 


€ver fried to 


WRITE 


Your troubles are over! Have 
you heard of the PLOT GENIE 
(change of name from PLOT 
ROBOT demanded by enthusiastic 
professional writers who are using 
it) which will furnish Ten Million 
Story Plots ....no two alike? 





Here’s what just a few famous authors say 
about it: 


“The amazing creative power of Plot 
Genie cannot but be an enormous assistance 
to every writer of fiction.’’—-Capt. Jas. J. 
Archibald, internationally famous war cor- 
respondent and magazine writer. 

“The writer will suzely find it a great 
help.”” — David Grew, noted British 
novelist. 

“Most wonderful thing I ever saw. You 
surely have made a great discovery.””— 
Karl Coolidge, author and adapter of over 
500 produced motion pictures. 

“A willing and efficient collaborator .. . 
sets in motion whole trains of new ideas 
for story plots.’’—TIsabel Stewart Way, 
writer for Pictorial Review, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and others. 

“Greatest contribution ever made toward 
success of us who try to write.’’—Capt. 
Walt Bethel, magazine author of action 
stories. 

“In less than 20 minutes it helped me 
to build a great mystery story ... as good 
as any I have ever written.’’—Nick Hartis, 
famous detective and author. 

For full information about the Plot 


Genie, prices, terms, and more proof of 


what it will do FOR YOU, address 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
(Publishers) 


1008 West 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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leave school before I was 14—I never even went 
through high school. 

This all seems rather vague, I suppose, but I am 
so enthused over Mr. Terhune’s article, it contains 
so much sound common sense and straight-from- 
the shoulder counsel for the writer-in-training, 
(as I am myself) that I had to write this letter 
of thanks. Also, my own experience parallels all 
that he has written, and I find much encourage- 
ment in the article, and encouragement means a lot 
to we working students who have not yet served 
our ten years. I have about another three years 
to serve, and I hope to serve them cheerfully, for, 
as Mr. Terhune says, “The reward is tenfold 
worth the labor and the tiresome waiting.” 

C. V. TencuH, 
Victoria, Canada. 
Dear EpitTor: 

Through your columns I want to bring 
attention to the very cordial and considerate 
attention my manuscript received at the 
hands of the Universal Studios of which 
Carl Laemmle, Jr., is general manager. They 
not only registered the returned manuscript 
at their own expense but wrote me a per- 
sonal letter in addition. As I am a perfect 
stranger to them and almost an unknown 
free-lance writer, I assume this is their nor- 
mal method of treatmaent to writers whose 
manuscripts merit any attention at all. Other 
writers who unjustly complain about Uni- 
versal Studios doubtless sent in messy 
manuscripts or allowed absurd letters to ac- 
company their scripts. 

Mrs. Georce O. VAN VELSOR, 
Irvington, N. J. 


Eprtor’s Note: Universal Studios have long 


‘been recognized by writers for the progressive 


policy of Mr. Carl Laemmle, Jr., as well as his 
cordial attention to free lancers whose manuscripts 
show an understanding of Universal’s needs. 





Dear Epiror: 

A chance market item in the Writer’s 
Dicest some two years ago resulted in an 
otherwise unthought of connection with a 
publishing house which enabled me to sell 
them nearly two thousand dollars’ worth of 
stories during the past year. 

Not only that. Besides the constantly 
changing market conditions, it has given me 
various sidelights and quirks regarding the 
various editorial requirements which have 
eliminated a lot of useless broadcasting of 
manuscripts on a general field. What the 
editor doesn’t want, as well as what he 
wants, suggestions for extending and im- 
proving professional technique—well, the 
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Dicest has been a lot of help. So I am most 
cheerfully enclosing check for renewal of 
my subscription for another year, and hope 
that the Dicest will be as full of goad 
things for the writer who makes landing 
the editors’ checks a serious business as it 


has been in the past. 
James N. Emery. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
“Caviare to the General” 

(Juick moving Harold Hersey, whose 
many pulp paper magazines veer from right 
to left with changing public opinion, made 
a move last month that publishers and 
writers can view as a definite trend of the 
times. 

Of the five Hersey action pulps, four 
were changed from monthlies to every- 
other-month. Henceforth copies of Prison 
Stories, Racketeer Stories, Gangland, and 
Outlaws of the West will be issued every- 
other-month and bear a double date line as, 
March-April. 

Hersey will attempt to win a permanent 
nlace for his remaining gangster magazine, 
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Gangster Stories, by publishing it monthly, 
in the belief that the literature of this broad 
land should contain fast moving gangster 
yarns as well as western romances, battle 
stories and the like. 

By virtue of double-dating his gangster 
and crime story magazines, Mr. Hersey 
heralds the coming disinterest in this type 
of magazine. Hersey’s new magazines, 
which will be issued shortly, tend to show 
where at least one publisher believes the 
current popular taste lies. The new titles 
follow: Zoom, probably an air fiction mag- 
azine; Riders of the Range, Speakeasy 
Stories, and Miracle Science and Fantasy 
Stories. 

This tends to confirm the idea that gang- 
ster fiction is on the downward grade and 
that the public taste in pulp paper maga- 
zines is again ready to leap at another fad. 
Whether it will be western, air, war, or 
some hybrid, lurid, shifty-eyed attraction as 
Blind Pig Puddles, the result will soon be 
fought out on the sixty-five thousand min- 
iature “fronts” of the American News Co. 





them on identical terms. 


300 individuals. 


a hit-or-miss fashion. 
by our sales manager. 
that particular type of story or article. 


scripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
irector 





EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfills its Promise 


A*™ EDITORIAL SERVICE, that has been used by the leading publishers of New York for 
ten years, and which should be of equal or greater value to individuals, is now offered 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU has edited over 1000 book manuseripts for 
New York Publishers; has attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibli- 
ographies, footnctes, appendices and indices; has read final page proofs on over 1500 books 
under the imprint of 40 publishers; and has consulted with and edited and revised for over 


_ Our enviable reputation with publishers has caused us to insist that every manuscript sub- 
mitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before it is presented to the proper markets. 


Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not sent to a long list of editors in 
The requirements and changes in policy of purchasing editors are studied 
The manuscript is delivered only to editors who are in the market for 


Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 
Sales commission, ten per cent. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


124 EAST 37 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 


Estimates given on book-length manu- 


NG 
Sales Manager 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 





N° student of the technique of writing for publi- 
cation can find in any training course any trick 
of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 
he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken to 
mean: “‘Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of which 
will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., ete.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of America 
represents 182 years of digging. That figure is the sum 
total of newspaper experience of the men responsible for this 
instruction. 


The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on‘ 


writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in’ on a 
great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. Before 
you realize it, you are swinging into the more difficult special 
stories and interviews. You are gaining confidence—facility— 
style. And you will soon be ready (if you possess any natural 
ability at the start )to begin doing some real “‘bread-winning”’ 
writing. Checks for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, 
brief articles, humorous contributions, items of current interest, 
end other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing and 
} keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely with 
facte—reality. Your mind is not distracted with problems of 
favention, plot and character. You concentrate on leaining how 
to use words accurately—expressively—vividly. There is no 
other training like it. Nine out of ten of our best-selling 
authors and dramatists attribute their success to their early 
mewspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘“‘How can I 
be sure?”’ you may have asked yourself. We have a Writing 
Aptitade Test which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, free and non- 
obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 7 
1776 Broadway, New York l 


t Send me. without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude I 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer's Digest—March. 


BE 
-° 
! 
! 
{ 


I Ene se ‘ : 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will i] 
70321 call on you) 
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Two New Ones! 


The Crescent Publishing Company is 
bringing out two new magazines. The 
stories wanted are of the gangster type, and 
women should play a more prominent part 
than they have been playing in the stories 
published in Detective Dragnet and Gang 
World (not Crescent magazines). Rose 
Shipman is Editor of the Crescent Publish- 
ing Company, at 25 W. 48rd St., New York. 





Please Cancel My Subscription Dept. 


Dear Ebitor: 

Since you have seen fit to publish several letters 
from my father, complaining of my efforts at fic- 
tion writing, I am sure that, in common fairness, 
you will allow me space in which to reply. 

I look with compassion upon my father in his 
distress over my choice of occupation. He has 
never known a successfui writer outside of the 
newspaper business, and you know what reporters 
are. So he is to be pardoned for believirg that 
any aspiring scribbler whose early efforts meet 
with rejection is, beyond question, doomed to com- 
plete failure. 

I want you to know that I do help my father 
in his Blacksmith Shoppe. (Don’t you think it adds 
tone to our store to call it shoppe instead of shop? 
That was my idea and I got it from reading 
Writer’s DicEst.) 

My father is honest, as we mortals go, but fre- 
quently allows his impulses to get the better of 
him. I note through your columns that he has 
been doing this regularly the past few months. 

As for the “scandal,” not a pot of beans, nor 
even a mess of porridge figured in it. The whole 
story grew out of back-fence gossip, with its usual 
lack of accuracy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN — STANTON, 
e Ridder, La. 
Dear Eprtor: 

My boy shown me a peace he intends to have 
published in youre paper and he tells me he dis- 
proved everything I ever wrote about him. 

Now that boy knows all about English frum the 
fust thing I dont know to the last wrinkel I will 
ever learn. But he aint never goeing to fool me 
with big words. 

I am willing to own up he does help me in my 
Shop once in a long while. But he is boseing his 
mind frum reading youre paper till he staires at 
a plow shaire 40 seconds before he uncorks a 
chuckle and hits it with the Hammer. 

And about their being no Beans in that Scandal, 
why dident he tell me so before? 

I wasent their to see for myself so how was | 
to know the Wimmen and Children got the Scandal 
all twisted upp? Anyway please cancel the sub- 
scription to your magazine to save future scandal 
because youre paper is ruining my son’s mind. 

Tom STANTON, 
Blacksmith Shoppe, 
De Ridder, La. 
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O THE serious writer who desires to 
produce something more significant 
than formula excitement, Adventure 

offers appreciative recognition. 

“Adventure demands a high standard of 
writing that will meet the difficult double test 
of pleasing both the critical reader and the 
reader of simple tastes,” Mr. Proctor tells 
prospective contributors. “Its style is dis- 
tinctive and requires individual study. Our 
fiction is mature, sincere, intelligent. We 
demand verisimilitude, authentic characteri- 
zation and local color as well as vigor and 
freshness in narration; ours is not a market 
for the blood-and-thunder action story that 
so many writers make the mistake of offer- 
ing us. The Adventure slant entails a care- 
ful building up of character, setting, mood, 
and a lucid analysis of human motives. But 
at the same time, movement and drama are 
essential.” 

“This sounds formidible—a market that 
has no use for new talent!” you may say. 
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Adventure’s Editorial 
Demands 


“We believe in working with those who write for us. 
We have an especially warm welcome for new 
writers who show promise” 


Mr. 


Proctor, the Editor, told 


Aucust LENNIGER 


But Adventure will go to great lengths to 
encourage promising young writers. A 
striking example was a novel which appeared 
in their February, 1930, issue, entitled “Cry 
Havoc” by Redvers. 

“Ordinarily, ‘Cry Havoc,’ original and 
splendid as it was, would not have appeared 
as a magazine serial. It was the account of 
a Canadian youth in the World War and 
was developed in an introspective manner. 
But, with the cooperation of the author and 
the editors, the manuscript finally was re- 
vised into one of the outstanding serials of 
the year. It was, in the first place, too good 
to pass up, and the author was delighted to 
have our suggestions for adapting it to 
serialization. The essential story was not 
changed ; but its length and number of char- 
acters were considerably reduced.” 

For many, the leisurely development of 
setting, character and motivation desirable 
for fiction in Adventure is easier to handle 
convincingly than the hair raising type of 





























action story some other markets demand. 
But it is essential that you really know the 
country you are writing about—Adventure 
is no market for the writer who obviously 
gets his local color from an atlas. And you 
should have something really significant to 
say; there must be a point to your story. 

“We insist on convincingness, or truth to 
life and human nature,” Mr. Proctor told 
me. “Characters must seem like real people, 
not mere names. The reader must believe it 
happened. Inconsistencies and improbabil- 
ities, even in little things, ruin a story. We 
don’t believe in torturing the long arm of 
coincidence.” 


HERE is no better way, however, of 

making clear just what Adventure de- 
mands than by an actual survey of its fic- 
tion in a recent issue. (January 1, 
issue, 1931.) 

In “Skipper’s Orders’ by Bill Adams, 
Menzies, a young second mate had been 
suspended for a year by the board of in- 
quiry after the loss of the Glenadler. He 
had obeyed his superiors’ orders and the 
catastrophe was obviously beyond his con- 
trol. The only one who had defended Men- 
zies on the board of inquiry had been Crad- 
dock, skipper of the Carmac, who had said, 
“The man who obeys orders is the man for 
me.” But old Cottier, head of the board, 
had snapped back at Craddock, “We can’t 
have smart officers if we don’t discipline 
‘em.” 

Menzies gets a berth as mate on the Car- 
mac in an emergency. The steward has 
been stricken ill just as the ship is ready to 
leave ; Craddock, going ashore to take him 
to the hospital and get another steward, 
tells Menzies and the second mate, “I want 
you gentlemen to understand that this ship 
goes to sea the instant the weather’s fit— 
the instant.” 

The wind comes up while the skipper is 
ashore, and Menzies, obsessed with the idea 
of “pulling old Cottier’s leg to a fare-you- 
well” takes the ship to sea. The narrator 
remonstrates to no avail; Menzies insists 
that Craddock would not be lying at anchor 
in such a breeze. The men, who have been 
drunk from the time they came aboard, sus- 
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pect the situation and refuse obedience. But 
Menzies, who took the ship out principally 
as a drunken prank, is now forced by pride 
to go on with his mad escapade or follow the 
dictates of the mutineers to put about. Men- 
zies and the narrator manage to force 
obedience. 

Menzies drives the ship like a madman 
through a storm to prevent the steamer 
which is creeping up on them from passing. 
In a final fight with the men, the leader of 
the mutineers is killed and the narrator’s leg 
broken. Menzies carries on through night 
and day. “I’ve a captaincy now, and by 
heaven I’ll sail her,” he declares. “If I’ve 
done Craddock a dirty trick, I’! show him 
at any rate that I know my business.” 

At last they lie becalmed, and Craddock 
arrives on the steamer which has now over- 
taken them. Menzies is almost dead from 
exhaustion. Craddock is ready to murder, 
but when he gets the full details, he is sport 
enough to give Menzies a permanent berth 
as his mate. 


“A Civilized Meal” by G. Blochman takes 
us to Borneo. Carl Winters, owner of a 
mining concession in Malabang had for 
many years looked forward to the day when 
his son Jim would come to the East and 
they would develop his property on a big 
scale. But the college-bred young man finds 
it difficult to orient himself. Bealby, Carl 
Winters’ foreman, induces Jim to indulge in 
drink and drugs, then influences him to forge 
his father’s name to a check, leaving Carl 
Winters practically bankrupt. 

Carl has decided to send his son home. 
When he returns to Malabang Jim con- 
fesses and kills himself in his remorse. 

Revenge in his heart, Carl sets after 
Bealby, overtakes him at the outskirts of the 
jungle. His first impulse is to kill Bealby, 
but the death of Bealby’s guide at the 
hands of the Dyaks draws them together 
against common foe. Weeks in the jungle 
hunted by savages follow during which they 
subsist on fruits. “Coolie food,” Bealby 
growls. “I’d give my life for just one more 
civilized meal!” 

They finally reach Malabang. Carl takes 
Bealby to the inn and orders an elaborate 
meal. Bealby says he will carve the fowl. 
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“You will like hell!” Carl cries, rising 
stiffly. “This is my party. You asked for 
just one more civilized meal. This is my 
final favor to you before . . .” 


Bealby knows they are back to the point 
where Carl had come upon him in the jungle. 
He springs at Carl with the knife and Carl 
draws his son’s gun in time to fire. The 
knife wound he receives in the scuffle con- 
firms the explanation of self-defense given 
by a score of witnesses. 

The genesis and development of Mr. 
Blochman’s plot in “A Civilized Meal’ is 
an excellent example of short story tech- 
nique. Consider the careful building of 
Winters’ long cherished desire to have his 
son in partnership, its realization and its 
cataclysmic frustration. Then a shift of 
motif to revenge; a crisis which demands 
compromise and heightens suspense, the 
dramatic climax. It is a piece of careful 
workmanship. 


“The Brightest Bolo” by Charles L. 
Clifford, a story of the Philippines, merits 
particular notice for Mr. Clifford is a recent 
addition to Adventure’s contributors. Mari- 
ano Malvar of the Philippine Scouts is 
found dead on Post No, 5. First appear- 
ances indicate it the work of a lurking Moro 
after a Servicé rifle. Captain Cardine how- 
ever refuses to sign the death report. “Mal- 
var was killed by no Moro, and before I 
put my name on any certificate, I’m going 
to find out who murdered him,” he declares. 

Examination of the men’s bolos draws 
attention to one which has a higher polish 
than the others ; claser scrutiny reveals what 
appears to be dried blood where hilt and 
blade meet. The bolo belongs to Cardine’s 
clerk, Corporal Annuncion. 


Ah Sam, Cardine’s Chinese cook suggests 
a fantastic plot to apprehend the murderer, 
an] Cardine agrees to try it. 


Corporal Annuncion and five others who 
had words with the unfortunate Malvar are 
detailed to Post No. 5 that night. Malvar’s 
widow is brought to pray at the scene of 
death. The Filipino superstition is that the 
widow’s wails will cali up the Assuan, an 
avenging Spirit, and Ah Sam’s theory is that 
the murderer, if present, could not control 
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himself because of the fear that would 
seize him. 

Cardine has to literally drag the widow 
to the scene and bully her into calling upon 
the Assuan to avenge Malvar’s death. The 
moon sinks and nothing happens. Cardine 
is ready to give up the scheme when there 
is a sudden burst of fireworks from the vil- 
lage. “Assuan come now,” the old China- 
man sing songs for all to hear. “He plentee 
uglee !” 

The Filipinos desert their posts. A shot 
rings out. Cardine comes upon Annuncion 
with Private Lopez dead at his feet. An- 
nuncion calmly admits shooting him. Car- 
dine’s questioning brings out that Lopez 
was aiming at the widow—and that Lopez 
killed Malvar. With Ah Sam, Annuncion 
had that afternoon gone to fetch the 
woman, and had overheard Malvar’s widow 
tell Lopez he can now marry her because 
he killed Malvar. 

Confronted with the evidence and the fact 
that Lopez is dead, Malvar’s widow con- 
fesses her part in the murder of Malvar. 
She had called Malvar to their house only 
a few steps from his post, where Lopez had 
finished him with Annuncion’s bolo. 

There are many interesting and signifi- 
cant angles of this Philippine mystery story 
that cannot be touched upon for lack of 
space. It won its place in Adventure by 
virtue of its characterization of the com- 
plexities of the half-savage Filipino psy- 
chology. 


In “Alibi,” by George E. Holt, we have 
a story featuring a Moorish hero, and again 
concerned with mental rather than physical 
victory. Al-Lateef, the Clever One, had a 
price on his head in Tangier, and his 
brother was to be executed in three days. 
Al-Lateef enters the city in disguise of a 
charcoal burner ; kills a man who penetrates 
his disguise, and is finally captured and 
thrown into prison. 

At this point the average writer would 
have had his American hero find means of 
escape and in a fantastic fight against ridic- 
ulous odds, accomplish the rescue of the 
man condemned. But Mr. Holt brings 
novelty to a threadbare situation by offer- 
ing Al-Lateef means of escape by a tunnel 
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friends have burrowed to his cell floor, and 
had him refuse to leave. Escape would 
make it impossible to remain in Tangier, 
which is essential to his plan. 

Finally Al-Lateef has an audacious idea. 
He leaves his cell. He next appears in the 
dress of a well-to-do citizen, visits the kadi 
(judge) and tells him he wishes the char- 
coal seller released. He, Al-Lateef, killed 
the khalifa. He has taken advantage of the 
code of honorable men, that because he 
came to prevent injustice, he will be per- 
mitted to go in peace. 

Al-Lateef also visits an American and 
asks him to bear witness to his confession ; 
then he goes to the Basha himself, in this 
instance saving himself from being thrown 
into jail at the point of a pistol. 

The reward on Al-Lateef’s head is in- 
creased, but next morning a charcoal seller 
is kicked out of prison. His disguise now 
safe, Al-Lateef secures the aid of a builder 
who had constructed the Basha’s palace and 
gains entry through a secret passage. Just 
before reaching his brother’s room, the 
Clever One finds himself in a chamber with 
starved lions. He blinds them temporarily 
with his torch, manages to slip into the cor- 
ridor and shut the door. He reaches his 
brother, acquaints him with his plan. Then 
he raps on the Basha’s door while his 
brother lets the lions into the passageway. 
The beasts are attracted by new quarry 
when the Basha steps out, and Al-Lateef 
and his brother escape the way the Clever 
One came. 


Another fairly new contributor to Ad- 
venture is R. V. Gery, whose unusual story 
of the Irish Rebellion is entitled “The Gen- 
eral.” Mr. Gery’s first adventure stories 
were of Java. 


“A GREAT many stories fall short of the 

mark because they have not been 
directed at Adventure,” Mr. Proctor thinks. 
“Some writers get the idea that an adven- 
ture story must be cheap melodrama, but 
the slant we prefer is just a little more 
subtle. We interpret adventure in its 
broadest sense, among almost any kind of 
people and in almost any place. Stories of 
the United States, its possessions and Can- 
ada are always welcome, as well as authen- 
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tic tales of foreign lands. We are open to 
costume and historical stories; rarely to 
stories of the future. A good city story 
occasionally. We permit a limited amount 
of woman interest, particularly in serials, 
but it must be secondary, or merely inci- 
dental to the plot. 

“Our stories must be clean and whole- 
some, but without preaching; on the other 
hand, we do not care for stories in which 
crime is glorified. We like a touch of 
humor; stories with real humor are scarce. 
We like stories of pathos or tragedy. Short 
stories may be of any length, novels and 
novelettes up to 60,000, and serials up to 
120,000 words.” 

Adventure’s address is 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 





Wet and Funny 


The National Bootlegger, 312 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill., is announced as a 
new publication. Krsiten Svanum is editor. 
Shorts and humorous sketches of 1000 
words or less dealing with the bootlegging 
industry are wanted. Humorous farcical 
verse of 50 lines and less is used. Rate of 
payment probably not high. Report in two 
weeks. 

It has long been a source of wonder to 
many a newsstand reader why some pub- 
lishing house did not back, either with its 
own name or incognito, a publication solely 
devoted to the rising wet sentiment. True 
enough most of the quality magazines as 
well as big circulation weeklies and influ- 
ential newspapers are practically crusading 
wets, but this should not completely unseat 
efforts to launch a magazine devoted in its 
entirety to prohibition. 

The only one national magazine that bel- 
lowed for the wet cause in big type and 
with devastating articles, Plain Talk, has 
suspended, presumably because of lack cf 
support. Had its editorial content been 
more good humored, and less ferocious with 
a spirit of cultured tolerance instead of per- 
petual indignity in the saddle, it might have 
met a better reception. The National Boot- 
legger, with judicious use of farce and 
sharp wit, can become a success. 

We will report its progress six months 
hence. 
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The Perfect Triangle: 


Editors, Writers and Readers 






Virginia Watson, a Member of the Editorial Staff, Tells Why and 
How “Harper's Magazine” Meets its Requirements 


STRANGE misconception of the na- 

ture and habits of editors seems to 

persist. Apparently to many we are 
morose creatures whose chief savage pleas- 
ure is to hurl rejection slips into the faces 
of the kindly intentioned who seek to supply 
us with masterpieces. It were nearer the 
truth to look upon editors as miners sifting 
ores, digging beneath the surface, passing 
by a large, bright pebble to stoop for a small 
clear diamond-—and always on the lookout 
for a Kohinor. We are a hopeful folk, even 
as miners are. If today there is nothing but 
gravel in the pan, tomorrow there may be 
gold. 

Editors, contributors, and the reading 
public make up the three sides of an equal 
triangle, for no magazine can exist without 
the three. There must be cooperation be- 
tween editors and contributors, and coop- 
eration means an understanding of aims and 
methods. 

First of all there is the frequently ex- 
pressed skepticism regarding the reading of 
submitted material. Scarcely a week goes 
by that we do not receive several letters ask- 
ing if we will consider unsolicited man- 
uscripts by persons unknown, and what the 
chances of acceptance would be. If John 
Smith, we tell them, can send us a story or 
a poem equal in interest and workmanship 
to one of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s or Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s, we would welcome it 
with rejoicing, for we are always in search 
of new blood. To prove this point, we can 
say that in a recent number of Harper's 
there were seven writers whose names had 
never before appeared in our columns, 





among them two or three who had had few 
appearances anywhere. 

Every manuscript gets its due share of 
consideration, in spite of the disbelief of 
certain senders who lay traps for the edi- 
tors by reversing pages, sticking them to- 
gether, or other dodges, which are always 
seen through, even though the pages are 
sometimes left reversed, as a joke of the 
editor on the sender. One stanza of a poem 
written in the style of our grandparents’ 
“Keepsakes” is enough to sample, or a few 
pages of almost illiterate prose. Then there 
are poems or stories by writers who have 
been sending to us for years. Conscien- 
tiously we open the blue or buff envelope 
and give an appraising glance, but we know 
too well that they will be no better than in 
former years. Other manuscripts which al- 
though excellent in workmanship are easily 
dismissible because of their themes. A com- 
parison between Cesar and Hannibal or a 
learned paper on the sources of the Arthur- 
ian Legends is out of place in our frame, 
and we can also pass hy at once epic poems, 
abstract discussions on free will and deter- 
minism, and articles which depend for much 
of their value on the use of illustrations. 

The editor’s judgment is generally re- 
vered even when an individual feels hurt 
that it is turned against him; but one edi- 
torial asset is not often mentioned—that is 
the ability to read rapidly. Since the aver- 
age number of envelopes which come to us 
daily—and many envelopes contain half a 
dozen poems or two or more stories, or even 
a book-length serial—is between sixty and 
seventy, our desks would be swamped as the 
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decks of a tropical fruit boat if they could 
not be disposed of quickly. But it is diffi- 
cult to please. If manuscripts are returned 
promptly sometimes a disgruntled contrib- 
utor writes that he is certain we have not 
had time to read his work, and if we keep 
them long the anxious authors write to in- 
quire if they have been lost on the way. 
However; no matter what the number, every 
single envelope is opened and its contents 
considered. 


T WOULD be an interesting psychologi- 
cal study if we could put down what we 

liave learned of the writers’ personalities 
from their letters and writings. Often we 
feel sure they are pathological subjects close 
to insanity. Others reveal the finest quali- 
ties of courage, kindliness, and healthy cyn- 
icism. Bright-colored inks and papers testi- 
fy to idiosyncrasies, and faint typing and 
single spacing make the editorial eyes 
weary. ‘The letters fall into various cat- 
egories : the modest beginner who must pre- 
serve his anonymity; the pseudo-humble 
ones who write with the tongue in the 
cheek; the facetious who write in rhyme 
such as accompanied some verses: 

“Some editors like ’em, some 

editors don’t. 
I'll be glad if you like ’em and 

resigned if you don’t;” 


the bombastic and threatening ones — “If 
you don’t accept this you ton’t know a good 
thing when you see it, and you will be sorry 
some day when I have made a great repyta- 
tion;” and the simple, straightforward let- 
ter, telling of the writer’s particular qualifi- 
cations for attacking a certain subject. If 
the sender has studied psychology—or plain 
human cussedness—he ought to know how 
likely an attempt tc coerce meets an equal 
determination in the exactly opposite 
direction. 

We are human, we editors, even if there 
are those who doubt it, and find it hard to 
send back ‘a manuscript to a man who writes 
that this is his last hope, or to a woman who 
is bravely struggling against a run of tough 
luck and sending out a story as she might 
buy a lottery ticket. But no magazine can 
be published for charity. It is curious that 
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a perfect tyro can sit down with no equip- 
ment but pen and paper and hope and ex- 
pect to sell his product. If, instead of ink, 
he were working for the first time with 
brush and paint, would he be astonished 
that a dealer would refuse to buy the pic- 
ture he painted without any training? 

The owners of peach orchards sort their 
fruit by means of a simple and ingenious 
contrivance which allows the little peaches 
to fall through small holes, medium ones 
through larger holes, and leaves the finest 
and largest on top. The editor has not 
much trouble in getting rid of the poor sto- 
ries or the medium articles. The difficulty 
comes when he must decide among the bet- 
ter ones that are left. These must be ap- 
praised, like the peaches, and the best ones 
kept for acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine publishes, as a rule, 
less than forty stories a year. Hundreds of 
others, well-constructed, honest pieces of 
work, must be passed over. Some will be 
accepted by other magazines, but many 
never will be published anywhere; for in 
the writing world, as in the natural one, 
there is sad waste. 

And how do we choose then among these? 
Let us keep to fiction fora moment. Have 
we a special slant, certain taboos? To an- 
swer this it is necessary, first of all, to rec- 
ognize that every magazine possesses a dis- 
tinct personality which differentiates it from 
every other magazine. The editors are 
partly conscious and partly unconscious of 
the limits of this personality, but neverthe- 
less are swayed by it themselves. And per- 
sonality in periodicals means standards and 
discrimination. Harper’s would not appeal 
to thé taste of tabloid readers, and so it does 
not apply tabloid methods. We doubt, too, 
whether Harper's is the favorite reading of 
chorus girls or gunmen, so we do not need 
to consider their literary predilections. It 
is, we hope and believe, directed to intelli- 
gent men and women in any walk of life 
who want to feel the interest of life, its 
strangeness, its comedy, its tragedy, its 
honesty. But we take it for granted that 
readers of Harper’s are no longer interested 
in primer fiction told in one-syllable words. 
They like, we believe, a certain sophistica- 
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tion in style, not a bare outline of a plot 
or conventional character drawing. A 
Harper story should have its roots in com- 
mon human nature, but should bear an un- 
usual blossom. 


T is easier to say what we do not like 

than what we do. “He-man” tales, over- 
sexed stories, dialect as a rule (though we 
have published within the last few years 
stories in dialect by Roark Bradford and 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts), mediaeval 
legends — stories of these types must, we 
confess, overcome considerable opposition 
from our editorial prejudices. A good 
many stories that come to us suffer from 
the influence of moving picture scenarios. 
Their writers have used a wrong technique 
in putting the material together. A melo- 
dramatic plot in a series of incidents is not 
a short story, however valuable and re- 
munerative it may prove to a movie pro- 
ducer. Published short stories can be 
adapted to the screen; but the reverse is 
not possible. 

One element which weighs heavily in our 


editorial scale is difference, uniqueness. 
Most plots have been used so often that 
it is said that no new one can be discovered. 
(We denied this when we read and pub- 


lished Lord Dunsany’s “The Electric 
King.” 

We sometimes hear people speak of “a 
regular Harper story” and we tery to dis- 
cover what they mean by this classification. 
There may be some sort of family likeness 
in all of our fiction, but, like most members 
of a family, we do not recognize this as 
well as do outsiders. Yet surely “The 
Other Room” by Don Marquis does not 
look like McCready Huston’s “Carrie,” and 
Stella Benson’s “Man Who Missed the 
Bus” does not belong to the same world 
as Burnett’s “Dressing Up.” 

We do not choose a story by any given 
abstract theory of what a story should be. 
All such rules are valuable to the student, 
but writing technique, like technique in 
music, must become largely unconscious 
to the writer filled with his theme. We 
ask that a storv be true. true to the truth 
of its peculiar world, whether of actual 
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life or of some realm of the fancy; that 
it be arresting, and that it have flavor. 


Whether or not it is because facts are 
at the present day so interesting and the 
problems of civilization so numerous and 
clamorous, the truth is that we find it easier 
to get a good article than a good story. It 
is possible, too, for an editor te order an 
article, let us say, on finance or taxation 
from a man familiar with the subject and 
be pretty sure of getting what he expected. 
Naturally in the writing of articles a man’s 
peculiar relation to his theme is of im- 
portance; for one does not publish an ex- 
position of international politics by one who 
has not made a study of it. 

But there is plenty of room for the aver- 
age man or woman to talk about the peculiar 
problems of every man and woman—their 
attitudes toward religion, divorce, toward 
the many sides of domestic and business 
life. The host of replies and letters com- 
menting on such papers as “This Business 
of Parenthood,” for instance, show how 
close such questions are to our readers. 


Naturally, editors cannot always wait for 
manna from heaven (or contributors). 
They must sow and reap articles from their 
inspirations and suggestions to writers for 
articles which in their opinion need setting 
forth. 


We are sometimes asked whether a man- 
uscript has a better chance if brought in 
by the writer, submitted by an agent, or 
sent by mail. In the end it amounts to the 
same thing: it all depends on the material 
itself. 

Frequently a disappointed contributor 
writes Or comes in to ask why his story or 
article had not been accepted. In most 
cases he excuses himself by saying: “I 
know you are too busy to do this usually. 
but if you could make an exception....” 
With the best will in the world and the 
greatest interest in aspiring talent, this is 
something we do not like to do, for many 
reasons. In spite of an expressed wish for 
a frank comment, no one can bear it if un- 
favorable; and we should not wish to have 
a despondent writer commit suicide on our 
doorstep because we discouraged him by 
saying that he would never succeed if he 
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lived to be a hundred. Besides, our office 
is not the shrine of an Oracle. All we can 
say is that we do not profess to decide 
whether his work is good or bad in itself ; 
we decide merely whether it is suited to our 
special purposes. 

Not all disappointed contributors, luckily, 
are as persistent as one fashionably dressed 
lady who one day insisted upon seeing the 
editor-in-chief. When shown into his office 
she demanded that he accept for publica- 
tion a story which we had recently rejected. 
He politely explained that this was not pos- 
sible. She then sat down in a chair by his 
desk and declared that she would not move 
until he took the story. He ignored her 
while he went on working, then after half 
an hour or so suggested that the interview 
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was at an end. But she refused to leave. 
It was only when a policeman arrived, 
sent for merely to frighten her, that she 
took her departure. 


OR nearly eighty-one years Harper's 

Magazine has tried to gauge the literary 
needs of its readers. It cannot have failed 
completely or it would not still be alive, and 
indeed, as our friends — and enemies — 
declare, more alive than at any other time 
in its long life. The conservatives call it 
radical; the radicals call it conservative. 
But we do not mind — the middle of the 
road is the best place from which to see 
what is going on in the world. And we 
shall continue to share our views with our 
readers. May their tribe increase! 


Reading for Writing’s Sake 


By Ray HAMILTON 


novices have turned to the established 
authors with the plaint, “I want to 
write, how can I learn?” And the great 
authors have looked back into their past and 
said without hesitation: “First of all read, 
read and read! Then write, and write and 
write.” Now it is with the reading that I 
am concerned in this article and the reading 
of good books, which will not only help you 
sell your work, but to write well. 
Presumably you write for publication. 
Those rare inverts who are satisfied to write 
secretly with no thought of being read, do 
not concern us. You write with the strong 
desire to sell your work, with the need for 
money perhaps, and certainly with the ca- 
pacity for enjoying whatever returns you 
get. However, you will find that the more 
financially successful you become in the 
writing business, the more you will think 
about the other side of the picture, the 
pleasant prospect of being ranked among the 


Ee people first began writing, the 


world’s good writers, and you wiil wonder 
if you do not deserve a share of “success 
d’ estime” which is one of the rewards of 
being an author. Granted we can’t all be 
Shakespeares or Miltons, and many of us 
are too modest to aspire even to the fame 
of the more modern writers. “TI’ll never be 
as good as Willa Cather, or Sherwood 
Anderson, or Ernest Hemingway!’ There 
are plenty of people who make such reser- 
vations about themselves. But why? In 
some ways it is a good thing not to expect 
too much recognition, and not fool ourselves 
into thinking that we have something so 
world-burning to say. But after all, there’s 
no harm in trying to improve one’s style, 
and it is anything but a waste of time to de- 
velop good taste rather than bad habits in 
thought and writing. 

Editors, agents, experienced authors, can 
help you develop your latent writing possi- 
bilities, and help you find the right market 
for your work. Short story courses will 
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teach you to overcome amateur clumsiness, 
will point the way to successful plot manage- 
ment, and place you in the position of free 
lance writer with a ready market and an 
interested public. But the way to distinguish 
between good writing and bad—and now I 
am speaking of writing as an art—cannot 
be taught. A feeling for good writing as 
opposed to bad, however, can be acquired. 
And the best way to acquire it is by reading 
good books. 

So many of us have been frightened away 
from good books in our childhood by dull 
English teachers who rammed “Little Effie” 
down our throats, who made us read the 
classics when we didn’t understand them. 
You can’t blame such people, when they 
grow up and can pick their own reading 
matter, for avoiding anything that looks like 
a good book. For the word good to their 
minds is synonymous with dull. And no 
one wants to be bored. No one should be 
bored. If it bores you to read certain books, 
no matter how well written they are, no mat- 
ter how much good they might do another, 
they won’t benefit you. But the sooner we 
find out that the classics can be entertaining, 
really funny, the bettter for all of us who 
really want to write. 

The more good books you read, the more 
you will enjoy them. You will find yourself 
acquiring a taste that cannot be satisfied with 
anything less good, and the effect will be- 
gin to show in your writing. 

No one claims, of course, that any such 
change occurs quickly. The effect of good 
reading is more subtle than that. If you 
read all the works of Conrad one after an- 
other and sat down to write a romantic 
psychological novel placed at sea or in the 
tropics, your book, at best, would be a very 
bad imitation. The effect of good reading 
is wider and more cultural. Among other 
things you will find it helpful in increasing 
your vocabulary, sharpening your sense of 
the fitness of words, avoiding trite phrases, 
developing in you an unconscious faculty 
for the selection of episodes. 


HERE is really no excuse for not read- 
ing good books if we honestly have any 
serious ambition to write. There are enough 
titles to choose from among the famous 
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masterpieces of the world to satisfy every 
personal inclination and every mood. Valu- 
able lists have been compiled by libraries, by 
famous educators, by editors of magazines, 
giving the “100 best books” or the “best 
books of all time” or “how to build up a 
library.” 

The titles on these lists range from 
“Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey’ to the class- 
ics of more recent times—“Madame Bovary” 
by Flaubert, the novels of Tolstoy, and 
Dostoyevsky, W. H. Hudson and Thomas 
Hardy. They include such diverse sugges- 
tions as “Alice In Wonderland,” “The Auto- 
biography of Benvenuta Cellini,” “The Way 
of All Flesh,” and “The Stories of Edgar 
Allan Poe.” Not to mention the plays of 
Shakespeare, “Don Quixote,” Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales,” the novels of Guy de 
Maupassant, the work of Marcel Proust, 
and a great many others of all nationalities. 

Then, too, these books are easily available 
—more easy to obtain and less expensive 
than a great many less worthy volumes. 
There are several reprint series that sell 
good books for one dollar or less. For 
one, there is the Everyman’s Library, which 
includes all the classics you ever heard of 
and a great many others. These books are 
ninety cents a copy. There is also the 
Modern Library, a series of ninety-five cent 
books, which includes the best of the modern 
authors as well as the older classics. Among 
the moderns represented are: Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Hugh Walpole, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Carl Van Vechten, Thornton Wilder, 
Dreiser, Conrad, Tomlinson and to go far- 
ther back, Hardy, Hudson, Samuel Butler 
Meredith, Flaubert, Anatole France. 

There’s a lot of pleasure in reading these 
gentlemen, and a lot to be learned. We can- 
not afford to neglect them if we sincerely 
wish to write well, or if we wish to acquire 
that background of culture that is necessary 
to every writer who hopes to be a success. 





Errata 
Snappy, 28 W. 44th St., New York, pays 
one cent a word on acceptance for material 
accepted, instead of two cents as announced 
in our February issue. 
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Writing for the Talkies 


By STEPHENS MIRANDA 


(Formerly staff member of the story department of Universal Pictures Corp., long-term contract writer 
for Mack Sennett, and free lance screen and magazine writer.) 


O sell your manuscript to any of the 
important and popularly known talking 
picture companies, your script must enter 
through one of the four sacred portals, for 


via these channels 
alone will they ever 
reach their destina- 
tion. These four 
portals are labeled 
“produced plays”, 
“published . books”, 
“magazine stories”, 
and “recognized 
agents”. It may be 
added that the term 
“recognized agent” 
is given to one who 
accepts for sale only 
material supplied by 
the other three chan- 
nels, though oc- 
casionally an agent 
will stumble upon a 
good script, and like 
it well enough to at- 
tempt its sale at the 
studios. 

The editor of 
Writer's Digest very 
plainly requested 
that I leave out the 
hooey and bunk in 
this article! That is 
exactly what I in- 
tend to do. 


Let’s get down to business: 
There are several subdivisions of the film 
industry as distinctly marked to the in- 
formed as the gridiron is marked for the 


football player. 


W commis- § 
sioned Stephens Miranda to write 

an accurate truth-telling article on | 

the talkies. The first installment ap- ff 


pears here. The second and final in- 


stallment will appear in the April | 


issue. 
The second installment gives the 
comments of executives of RKO, 


Paramount-Publix, United Artists, 
Warner Brothers-First National, Co- jf 
lumbia, Liberty, and Caddo, and | 
tells frankly and concisely the policy | 
| of these reputable film companies to- jf 


ward free lance film writers. 


Never before has a writer’s journal, | 
or for that matter any magazine | 


dared to publish an article such as 
this. Its authenticity cannot be 


questioned, because of the high rank- | 


ing positions held by the men quoted. 


Conclusively this half article shows jf 
that with only faint and insignificant | 
variations the free lance writer can | 


not sell to the talkies unless working 
through a reliable and known agent, 


or by submitting previously pub- | 


lished material. 


In the major group are 
such big production and releasing organiza- 
tions as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount- 
Publix, Fox Film Corporation (Movietone), 


Warner Brothers- 
First National 
(Vitaphone), United 
Artists, and Pathe. 
Naturally these 
huge, rich organiza- 
tions command the 
cream of the literary, 
stage, and scenario 
output. The next 
group includes the 
more established in- 
dependents as Co- 
lumbia, Tiffany Pro- 
ductions, Liberty 
Productions, and 
(prior to the present 
releasing tie-up with 
Radio - Keith - Or- 
pheum) Universal. 

The third group 
comprises the com- 
edy and short sub- 
ject producers head- 
ed by Mack Sennett, 
Christie-Educational, 
Hal Roach and 
others. 

In the last group 
are the “quickie” 


producers—the small-fry independents who 
make pictures in the same fashion that 
small-fry businesses in other fields operate 

. with short capital, quick production 
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schedules, minimum of overhead, and re- 
sults that always show about as much class 
compared to the larger productions as a 
Woolworth glassie has compared with a 
Tiffany diamond. These companies read 
stories as freely as they impose upon other 
valuable assets, and rarely include in their 
settlements such items as payment for 
stories, salaries for scenarists, or payment 
for anything they can wheedle their way out 
of paying. The new author will do well to 
let this latter class alone. They usually do 
not even own their own offices, much less 
the furniture that is in them! 

I have spent weeks in gathering this data 
for the benefit of writers who cannot pos- 
sibly gain admittance to the studios. In 
addition, my own personal experience as a 
studio staff writer, free-lance screen author, 
and publicity director, has been drawn upon 
for other facts herein. I do not expect all 
of these facts to be believed, because few 
have the background to understand some of 
the things related herein, though I have en- 
deavored to explain them fully. I want to 
say, however, that my information comes 
direct from “the throne”, as the executive 
offices are usually referred to out here. 
Writers die hard, which is fortunate for 
those who really have something to deliver 
and are willing to train themselves and work 
hard to achieve their goal; but it is unfortu- 
nate for those who haven’t the slightest 
basis, training, intelligence, temperament, or 
ability for such an exacting profession as 
writing. 


ENTIMENTAL “tush” and hackneyed 
plots and treatments are the usual things 
to be found in original stories submitted to 
producers. Writers generally have an idea 
that there is a pot of gold at the end of the 
scenario rainbow and a lot of dumbwits 
waiting around to dish out the sheckels to 
anyone who comes along with a lot of papers 
with words on them. Forget it. Writing 
for the screen is a highly specialized field 
and unless a writer is willing to settle right 
down to brass tacks and work there isn’t a 
chance, 
Let us analyze the general situation in 
Hollywood today. We find first that mo- 
tion picture producing is a business, and 
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not an art, even though certain phases of it 
have artistic possibilities. In the second 
place we learn that a producer makes his 
decisions with both eyes on the magic ther- 
mometer of public opinion—the box office. 
The figures there never lie, and in the final 
analysis, if a picture doesn’t make money, 
the producer doesn’t feel compensated by 
its artistic beauty, clever handling, or superb 
story and treatment. 

Something is wrong with it, for it should 
make money. “White Gold” was a very 
beautiful and artistic film—a cinematic mas- 
terpiece, almost; but it was also a brutal 
box-office flop. Another example of these 
well-made pictures that somehow die a rat- 
ural death is the Howard Hughes produc- 
tion, “The Raquet,” which was adapted 
from a successful play, expertly treated, 
well directed, and yet didn’t get to first 
base with the public. And both of these 
films received tremendous ovations from 
critics of the national press, who poured 
reams of enthusiastic adjectives and critical 
superlatives into columns and columns of 
linotype telling the public to be sure not to 
miss any of these. 

In the magazine field certain publications 
specialize along certain types of editorial 
matter, directing their articles or stories at 
a definite class of reader. Their needs in 
nearly every caSe are very specific. Profes- 
sional writers slant stories to fit the maga- 
zines to which they contribute. Even the 
general magazines have definite restrictions 
for story material. On the other hand the 
talkie producer has only one market—one 
audience made up of all types and classes of 
people, His film is released unclassified ex- 
cepting for the title and the exploitation and 
publicity behind its showing. Either the 
public likes it or it doesn’t like it. The box- 
office is the telltale, and the exhibitor buys 
according to the story this magic Buddha- 
like little imp reports at the close of the day. 


HE producer must satisfy the exhibitor 

by filling his theater two to five times a 
day with his film and thereby bring a con- 
stant flow of admissions through the box- 
office. Behind the smiling ticket-seller’s 
query of “How many, please?” is a chain of 
similar check-ups. The exhibitor, at close 
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of business, asks his manager, “How much 
tonight, Jake?” If the picture is being 
played on percentage—so much to the the- 
ater owner, so much to the producer—the 
producer’s representative asks the same 
question. The film-exchange manager asks 
the representative, and the producer gets a 
final check from the exchange manager. 

And so it goes. The final judgment of a 
picture’s worth is not by any means the 
artistic value placed upon it by the critics, 
but the actual dollars it earns at the box- 
office. True, if a producer can get both 
artistry and box-office value too, then he 
has the ultimate of cinematic success. 

A writer naturally judges his product only 
by its “story” merit. Either his story is 
good or bad. Rarely has he the experience 
to define “box-office value.” The producer, 
the scenario editor and his staff, however, 
have both the training and experience to 
recognize the ingredients that suggest a box- 
office story. Even then it is practically im- 
possible for anyone to say positively whether 
this story or that one will be a financial or 
any other kind of a success. Anyone who 


could do this would be able to name his own 
price and get it, of course. 

On the other hand the trained scenarist 
and studio editor know what stories have 
been sucessful in the past, and what probably 


made them successful. Paramount’s spe- 
cial, “Wings”, was reported doomed to the 
“shelf” until a very young and capable 
Englishman named Roy G. Pomeroy sug- 
gested the injection of sound effects. Yet, 
what writer will commend that story? John 
Monk Saunders wrote it, too. But in spite 
of this, the picture took hold of public fancy 
and sold and sold and sold. Dollars flooded 
the box-offices of the country and Mr. Saun- 
ders “took his bow”, when he really should 
have hidden out. Critics throughout the 
country praised the picture but panned the 
story as amateurish and stupid. Many a 
struggling author probably stood in line to 
see the film, heard the rattle of the nickels 
in the B. O.’s throat, and came out wonder- 
ing how such stuff ever got filmed while his 
or her story was returned “unread” and 
this “whateveritwas” by Saunders got the 
break. If he attributed it to the author’s 
name he was partly right. Actually Saun- 
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ders was probably sent for and assigned the 
story, and “Wings” was the final result, 
after seven associate producers, five super- 
visors, eight gagmen, two publicity men, a 
director, a star, six assistant directors, a 
cameraman, an assistant cameraman, the 
producer’s chauffeur, maid and valet, and 
all of the other officials, chauffeurs, maids, 
and valets added their “touches”. Mr. 
Saunders was probably as surprised when 
he saw the final outcome as was the author 
who stood in line to see it at his local theater. 
It is an old story . . . a producer pays a 
well-known author for an idea, original 
play, a book, or whatever it is, and then 
changes the entire thing at a great deal of 
cost, until it is totally unrecognizable. One 
famous author, it is said, has sold the same 
story three times under a different title, and 
his original story idea hasn’t been produced 
yet—although the author swears by all that 
is holy that he’ll get it on the screen even- 


tually. 


OWEVER, in nearly every case the 
literary story has to be changed. 
Writing for a motion picture is a highly 
specialized profession. Only a writer who 
has learned the many refinements of details 
can fill the bill. Many things must be con- 
sidered—the camera, technical restrictions, 
pictorial value, and similar phases. Studios 
rarely read scenarios, but always prefer de- 
tailed, or even brief, synopses. The only 
way to learn the game is to go through the 
same process a mechanic goes through to 
learn auto repair work, or an electrician 
studies to learn electrical engineering, or a 
baker takes to learn the baking trade.. It is 
not any more possible to learn screen writing 
by correspondence than it would be to learn 
to bake a loaf of bread or make lady- 
fingers. Only in this particular instance not 
everyone can get a start in the motion pic- 
ture business like they can in baking, 
plumbing, etc. There are too many appli- 
cants for jobs now. 

With the advent of talking pictures Holly- 
wood turned itself upside down and inside 
out. Attracted by rumors of easy fortunes 
in the movie-town, Broadway playwrights, 
now that dialogue was the style for the 
screen, flocked to town. Every train un- 
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loaded them—men with names that had real 
box-office values, too. Old-time scenarists 
shivered in their boots, and they had a right 
to fear the loss of their jobs to these capable 
writers. But the playwrights wrote originals 
and dialogue that was rewritten by super- 
visors, hashed by directors, anti-climaxed by 
executive staffs, and eventually made pre- 
sentable by screen writers. 

One literally stumbles over writers out 
here. They are everywhere. 

Writers jump out at one from unexpected 
hiding places if one looks at all like a pro- 
ducer, a scenario editor, a story editor, a 
director, a star, a supervisor, or an associate 
producer. They corner one at Henry’s res- 
taurant, at the gas stations, the Ambassador, 
the Cocoanut Grove, the Biltmore, the Rose 
Room of the Roosevelt, the theaters; every- 
where writers sneak up and force clinches. 

The elevator man gets you into the corner 
of his car and, pretending it’s stalled be- 
tween floors, gives you the works about his 
new story. The tailor brings back your 
only suit and starts telling a pet yarn of his 
while you stand around and freeze waiting 
for him to finish and give you your pants. 
The milkman who saw Red Grange in “One 
Minute To Go” frightens you into a corner 
of your studio apartment dinette and com- 
pels you to listen to his story. 

Even the wives get it. They are assailed 
in beauty parlors by the sloe-eyed blondes 
who marcel the locks of the movie magnate’s 
wife. The marceller has a perfect true love 
story that will be a “wow” for Clara Bow! 
The dressmaker has another Madame Lucey 
character that ought to panic them in Dal- 
las. She tells it to Mrs. Scenario Editor 
as she fits on her gown. The waitress at 
the cafe is either waiting for a casting di- 
rector to spot her for a future film star, or 
she is secretly staying up late nights and 
writing the Great American Romance which 
she isn’t so secretive in spilling to Mrs. 
Director when she lunches there the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Everywhere and from anywhere they 
come. Every one here is writing original 
screen stories. I am writing them, praise 
be! So is my wife. So is my father, and 
his wife, and his son, and so’s your old 
man |! 


No, don’t come to Hollywood, not unless 
you have an iron will and plenty of iron 
men in your pockets, and a good personality. 
There is a much simpler way, says Bob 
Yost, Associate Story Editor at Fox West- 
coast Studios. Mr. Yost, who is a graduate 
of the ranks himself, has spent most of his 
years in the writing game, first as a news- 
paper man, then as a publicity writer and 
publicity director, and finally as a screen 
writer and scenario editor. In particular, 
Mr. Yost said: 

“We don’t read originals for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, even opening them 
is a liability, because amateur or beginning 
writers refuse to believe that any other per- 
son can get the same brain-child, or develop 
it to a logical conclusion. Even though their 
original idea came from the same news clip- 
ping as did ours, they still won’t believe the 
coincidental possibility. Consequently, unless 
an author has his story published or pro- 
duced on the stage we can’t use it, We 
won’t even look at it. Even a family re- 
semblance brings a lawsuit. When we inno- 
cently read an author’s manuscript it auto- 
matically gives him a legitimate right to 
charge us with plagiarism, although our 
right to the idea in the news clipping is as 
well defined as his own. 

“The answer to the original unknown 
author is for him to write his story and for- 
get all about pictures, or scenario construc- 
tion, or studio requirements; in fact, forget 
that there is, or ever was, such a thing as 
motion or talking pictures. He should stick 
to the tool he knows how to use best—good 
old English composition, learned in school 
and refined by personal study and practice. 
Any valid story will eventually sell, and as 
beginners can learn more readily to write in 
literary form, without the necessity of wor- 
rying about technical problems as in screen 
writing, this seems to me the logical pro- 
cedure. It is the most direct route to ac- 
ceptance in the studios, for once published 
in a reputable fiction magazine, it is auto- 
matically read by all the studios and, if rec- 
ommended, is purchased. If the story has 
screen possibilities this trained assistant will 
recognize it.” 

Because Yost is an ex-newspaper man I 
asked him about newspaper work as a train- 
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ing for screen writing, and what he thought 
of it. 

“There are two kinds of newspaper 
writers,” he said. “Those who simply write 
the news, have no imagination, and not the 
slightest desire te write anything but dyed- 
in-the-wool news. Then there are the 
others who see fiction and dramatic possi- 
bilities in everything they write. To the 
latter, newspaper training is a valuable asset 
if they don’t stay in it too long. It gives 
them an appreciation of basic values—intro- 
duces them to many different types of char- 
acters in the various walks of life, and 
forces upon them an understanding of the 
different phases of day-to-day existence. 
Even the newspaper man who can write well 
is still ignorant of screen writing and will 
do well to write his stories into magazine 
form or stage plays first. The amateur will 
do well to bear in mind the thought that 
breaking into newspaper work is not the 
easiest thing in the world either.” 


VERY morning mail brings to the desk 


of Samuel Marx, genial scenario head 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, several abusive 
and sarcastic letters from outside authors, 


whose manuscripts have been returned 
“unopened” with a courtedus form letter 
stating that this is in accordance with the 
policy of the studio. 

Mr. Marx frankly admits his letter is a 
form designed to handle the tremendous 
volume of traffic in manuscripts so received. 

This form letter is sent with the best of 
intentions, but almost invariably brings a 
wrathful, abusive reply from the injured 
writer, enclosing a sheaf of press clippings 
telling in glowing terms the opportunities 
for original story writers in Hollywood. 

These publicity stories are perennial re- 
leases from the overworked and fatigued 
minds of studio press agents, who get a 
swell chance to feed the vanities of a num- 
ber of executives in one crack with a big 
story about the dearth of screen material. 
Having served over five years as a publicist 
myself, I know whereof I speak, for I have 
written and sent out these stories myself. 
They are inspired with the regularity of 
clockwork. One is sent the first of the year, 
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telling the needs of that particular studio 
for the coming season; one whenever the 
boss goes East and cannot be quoted safely 
on anything else; one whenever the boss re- 
turns from the East with an armload of new 
stories (none of them originals by new 
writers); and one whenever there is no 
other story to be released. They are not 
worth the paper they are written on. 

Pay no attention to such stories, for their 
only value is to sweH the gross number of 
inches of publicity space the publicity de- 
partment will have in the scrapbook, ever- 
ready to show the “old man” in case he 
gets curious. 


AMUEL MARX is undoubtedly sincere 
in his attitude toward the new writer, 
as his remarks readily prove. 

“Figure it out for yourself. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer produces only fifty-two pic- 
tures a year. Of this number about twelve 
are written on assignment by free-lance 
screen writers who have proved their abili- 
ties by past accomplishments. This leaves 
only forty more stories to buy during the 
coming year, and we have about 2,500 pub- 
lished novels, a thousand or more plays, an 
unlimited number of magazine and news- 
paper syndicate stories, and probably a 
thousand original stories by experienced 
free-lance screen writers, from which to 
make a choice. Isn’t it logical that out of 
all of this wealth of material we can find 
the small amount of forty stories suitable to 
our needs? And should this source fail, 
there is always recourse to thousands and 
thousands of old books, plays, magazine fic- 
tion stories, which were not produced for 
one reason or another at the time they were 
first submitted, and might now be available 
for purchase due to change in policy, stars, 
directors, or public demand. And there are 
the produced screen stories which we know 
to be good, and which can be purchased very 
cheaply and then modernized. 

“Tt is also logical that a published story 
or a produced play offers us a far more de- 
pendable box-office attraction than an un- 
known, unheralded story by a new author. 
The public has proved repeatedly that it 
will pay to see a famous novel or a success- 
ful play on the screen, even though this story 
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has been read or seen by hundreds of 
thousands. 


“My advice to Mr. Smith in Oshkosh, 
or Mr. Jones in Tuscaloosa, or Mr. 
White in New York, for that matter, is 
to write his story with complete disre- 
gard of the screen and its technique. 


“The ‘star system’ went out of vogue 
years ago. It used to be that stories were 
written around a particular star, but not 
any more, Stories are bought and cast ac- 
cording to their requirements. If a story is 
wanted for a particular star we keep that in 
mind in our search for suitable material. 
Writing for a ‘star market’ is not for the 
beginner. It takes the highest state of per- 
fection to turn out a script suitable for this 
class of work. The field is limited to one 
particular star, or say at the most two or 
three stars with similar talents. Authors 
cannot afford to write to such a restricted 
field. If we want a special story for any 
star we naturally assign the task of writing 
it to a scenarist who knows the star, her 
capabilities, and her lack of capabilities. He 
likewise knows that she can’t pose in certain 


profiles because she has a bad screen face 
on that half, or a mole, or an unbecoming 
shadow, as well as he knows the fact that 
the player’s particular type of story means 
strict attention to certain details. 


“How can our Mr. Smith of Oshkosh, 
Mr. Jones of Tuscaloosa, or Mr. White of 
New York, write a story especially suited to 
Joan Crawford, Norma Shearer, or Bill 
Haines, when they don’t even know these 
players, or anything regarding their indi- 
vidualities. Quite true, they can see their 
previous pictures, but very seldom do the 
players show all their talents in any one or 
two pictures, They are constantly surpris- 
ing us by developing new possibilities, and, 
of course, disappointing us in many cases by 
not living up to our expectations. There is 
really no way of telling until the ‘rushes’ of 
the previous day’s work give us somewhat 
of a check as to how any certain player is 
handling a particular part. 

“It is doubtful whether the average fiction 
writer can always judge accurately the lacks 
or potential abilities of the various players, 
and consequently many write stories espe- 
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cially suited to some particular actor or 
actress who could never perform the char- 
acter in the story. The unsuspecting author 
frequently fashions his story after a star’s 
latest picture, which picture has shown us 
conclusively that this star cannot repeat 
another role of that type for very definite 
reasons. 

“Irving Thalberg, our General Manager, 
once said that a story always seemed to look 
twice as good to us when another studio 
purchased it, and about half as good as it 
did at first when we buy it. A peculiar but 
very true psychology, which may account 
for the rejection of a story by one studio 
and its immediate purchase with much huz- 
zah by another, 

“A difference of opinion makes horse 
races, of course. Yet we are constantly re- 
ceiving a razzing from authors and critics 
who point wisely to the fact that we turned 
down a certain story and RKO or Para- 
mount or some other studio bought that 
story and cleaned up on it. This is quite a 
natural thing, and yet writers do not seem 
to realize that tastes vary in stories just as 
they do with reference to automobiles, fash- 
ions, or anything else. Likewise, aside from 
this logical premise, a story is often rejected 
for very good reasons of which the author 
is totally ignorant. Though some are re- 
jected through individual opinion, no doubt, 
in most cases the rejection is more than 
likely for inside studio reasons, or we may 
not have a place on our program for it. 
It may be too timely for purchase next 
year, at the present rapid rate of standards. 
There are so many reasons for these re- 
jections. 

“Newspaper stories? It seems that every 
beginning author is advised to read the 
newspapers and gather ideas there for his 
plots. It is natural that a studio staff writer 
will exploit this valuable source of story 
material for ideas. So will the free-lance 
screen writers, who know how to handle 
these ideas when they get them. This is 
another reason why we won’t read unso- 
licited manuscripts. It is safe to say that 
out of thousands of stories sent to us and 
returned unopened last year, at least 150 of 
these were probably based on newspaper 
ideas. Perhaps ten or twelve of these were 
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based on the nationally famous story of the 
Jake Lingle kifling in Chicago. Now it so 
happens that two of the stories on our pro- 
gram for this year are based on the notori- 
ous killing of Chicago’s gangland racketeer- 
ing reporter. Such an idea backed by na- 
tional publicity is a ‘natural’ at the box- 
office. 

“Now, had we opened the envelopes con- 
taining those original stories based on this 
news idea, we would have found stories 
which we would have had to pay money 
for, and then turn them over to a screen 
writer to put into shape. We are as much 
entitled to the newspaper idea as the writer 
who sent in his story, so isn’t it wiser for 
us to assign the news idea to one of our 
own capable screen authors to dramatize 
for the screen? Yet by merely opening and 
reading manuscripts we not only lose our 
basic rights to the idea, but will be liable to 
plagiarism suits for ‘stealing’ them. So we 
prefer to retain our rights to these nation- 
ally important ideas rather than plough 
through original manuscripts which at the 
most will not yield us as many usable ideas 
as the national press, and will cost us many 
thousands of dollars more to cover. 

“I seriously doubt if there has ever been 
any general tendency among studio officials 
or writers to steal plots or ideas. 


“Recently I received a very detailed ques- 
tionnaire from the WriTeEr’s DicEst asking 
for information regarding the studio stand- 
ing of a prospective advertiser, and whether 
this party had entré to our studio. This 
particular person did not have the slightest 
claim to entré to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
and I so advised the publisher. This proves 
to me the sincerity of WriTER’s Dicest and 
I am glad to give this information and 
advice. 

“Beginning writers should stick to straight 
literary style, forget all about writing for 
the screen, and endeavor to break into other 
markets first. Jf they have a good idea for 
a picture and can write at all, nothing in 
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the world will stop that story from even- 
tually reaching us and being sold. After 
reading thousands of stories yearly, our de- 
partment ayeraged only two originals out of 
many thousands covered. I am convinced 
that if we had no reading staff to cover 
these originals, that these two stories would 
have been written into magazine, book, or 
play form, have been sold, and reached us 
anyway through one of the recognized 
channels. 

“Regarding agents: the average agent will 
not read new writers’ work any more than 
we do. But if he does, and submits an 
original story, we feel that, if the agent is 
a reliable one, his acceptance of a story to 
sell is in itself a recommendation, and with 
this to work from it is not so obviously a 
waste of time for one of our staff to cover ‘ 
the story and report on it. 

“About the only advice to give as to what 
kind of stories are most likely to be suitable 
screen material is the suggestion that only 
modern sturies are at present available for 
production. Fantastic or costume stories 
are out—unless the costume story can be 
modernized and changed to a sophisticated 
idea. Of course there are exceptions, but 
these do not necessarily disprove the rule. 
The Fox picture “Just Imagine’ was an 
ultra-modern story and very fantastic, and 
“Disraeli” was to a certain extent a costume 
picture. But Fox hit upon a’ spectacular 
idea with a dramatic punch that was box- 
office, and Warner-Brothers had George 
Arliss and a tremendous following to con- 
sider in making “Disraeli.” Generally 
speaking, the fast-moving, carefully devel- 
oped modern story with a sophisticated 
treatment, and a minimum of smart, crisp 
dialogue, has the best chance of acceptance. 
Writers will do well to retain this thought 
when writing their magazine stories or 
plays, if they look forward to the sale of 
the motion picture rights later on.” 

(This is the first of a series of two 
articles on the talkies. The second will ap- 
pear in the April issue.) 
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Fireside Fiction 


A Study of the Lesser Women’s Magazines, Many of Whose Writers 
Later Appear in the Big Women’s Periodicals 


By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in a Wide Range of Magazines 


N MAY, 1930, I wrote for WritTEr’s 
Dicest a brief history of the big 
women’s magazines, including their 
present editorial requirements. As a group, 
these periodicals—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.—pay 
as well as any in this country. Naturally 
the competition in selling to them is ex- 
tremely keen; not one writer in a hundred 
thousand has the ability to sell to them con- 
sistently from the time he begins writing. 
An acquaintance of mine who now sells 
his entire output of -copy, largely to the 
women’s magazines, at $1200 a story, 
wrote for years and barely made a living. 
But he did make a living and was encour- 
aged through sales to the lesser women’s 
magazines. 
Some of the stories which he sold to 
Woman’s World for $100 and $200 are as 
good as the stories he is selling today, 


‘ though the present ones are distinguished 


by the professional touch. 

Literary finish and professional touch are 
the chief differences between the fiction ap- 
pearing in Household Magazine and 
Woman’s World and the stories found in 
McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. Re- 
cently Household has carried stories by 
Sidney Herschel Small, Darrah Aldrich and 
Faith Ellen Smith—writers whose names 
can be seen occasionally in the better pay- 
ing magazines. Naturally, therefore, those 
of you who are ambitious to succeed with 
the women’s magazines should study the 
lesser periodicals, either as a stepping stone 
to bigger checks or as a very satisfactory 
goal in themselves. 


There is no need for me to repeat here 
the general requirements of fiction appeal- 
ing to women readers; they are in my arti- 
cle in your old Dicest and the new “Writer's 
Market.” Household Magazine, Woman's 
World, Farmer's Wife, Home Friend Maga- 
zine, Gentlewoman, Everyday Life—the 
monthlies under discussion now—have dis- 
tinct requirements that it will pay you to 
study. As yearly subscription rates vary 
from twenty-five to fifty cents, financial 
difficulties shouldn’t keep you from getting 
better acquainted with this market. All I 
hope to do in this article is to give you a 
chance to choose your objective, and per- 
haps to offer a few pointers for your serious 
work. 

Generally the group demands wholesome 
fiction that cannot shock the most innocent; 
stories that will appeal to women living in 
small towns and rural communities. Taken 
individually, their requirements will differ 
somewhat. 


The Household Magazine is a Capper 
publication with fifty years operation be- 
hind it. In that time it has felt the pulse of 
the women in America’s small towns and its 
present editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
selects stories and articles that are as mod- 
ern as the women who are his subscribers. 
This means that, superficially, his stories 
are different from those selected by his pred- 
ecessors: they range in time from Gerald 
Johnson’s .serial of post-Revolutionary 
America to the Hollywood of the talkies, 
in subject matter from Negro humor to 
crime-mystery. But fundamentally they are 
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very similar to the stories of a half-century 
ago, just as the woman of today, especially 
the woman living in a small town, is her 
grandmother with restored youth, moder- 
ately short dresses and an automobile. 

Miss Ann Pershinski of the editorial de- 
partment of Household has written me that 
at present they are well supplied with stories 
of regular length, but that they are reading 
all manuscripts carefully and are especially 
interested in short shorts of approximately 
1,000 words. 

These shorts should, of course, be of in- 
terest to women. Don’t rush off and find that 
short short about Dagger Dan being put on 
the spot; even though it fills the space re- 
quirements it will come back. “The Rational 
Divorce” is typical of the stories that are 
used. It tells of a supposedly modern young 
couple who are showing their modernity by 
being divorced “rationally” and without fuss 
and squabble. Despite differences, each loves 
the other; despite their modernness, both 
love and cherish a little vase which was the 
first thing they bought after their marriage. 
Both appear indifferent and casual; they 
divide up the furniture, put the vase in the 
trash; say goodbye. Then the husband 
slips back to get the vase; finds that his 
wife has gone off with it, and that she was 
crying as she went. 

“Crying ad 

“Yes, sir. 
was hugging in her arms and 
Mister, where you going?” 

Not only is this representative of the short 
shorts but of the longer stories also. Love 
is always good when writing for women’s 
magazines, though the Household uses less 
of the boy-girl love than most inagazines, 
and uses more of the “problem love” of ad- 
justment between husband and wife, be- 
tween mother and children. Other sub- 
jects are possible, as I have said, but a vari- 
ant of the love theme is hard to beat. As 
for the writing, it should be as good as 
you can make it. Household Magazine is 
published at Topeka, Kansas, and pays a 
minimum of two cents a word for accepted 
material. 


Crying over a blue bow! she 
Hey, 


An analysis shows that Woman’s World 
has many points in common with Mr. Cap- 
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per’s publication. They are the same size, 
printed on the same grade of paper, appeal- 
ing to almost identical audiences, and they 
pay about the same rates for copy. Mr. 
Walter W. Manning, who is in charge of 
the editorial office at 4223 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, is also looking for good short short 
stories with a distinctly feminine appeal. 

Regular length stories for Woman’s 
World should not exceed 5,000 words. Mr. 
Manning gives his readers a variety of fic- 
tion, but the locale is more often the town 
and farm than the city. Alice Garland 
Steele is a favored author with the readers 
of Womon’s World and her stories deserve 
study from prospective contributors. Always 
there is a good yarn that touches the reader’s 
heart, and usually there is a bit of problem 
included. Few readers reach her happy end- 
ings without having wiped away a surrep- 
titious tear. 

Berton Braley is another popular author, 
and the magazine is now carrying his sec- 
ond series of Patricia Alden stories. I re- 
member some of the first series, and the 
present stories seem to be following the 
pattern set at that time: Patricia, a sales- 
woman, becomes involved in the problems 
of others and, through her clear-thinking 
and kind heart, helps to bring adjustment 
and a large measure of happiness. Smiles, 
not tears, here. 

What are the problems faced by the 
women (preferably those under forty) in 
the small town and on the farm? If you 
understand their problems and can solve 
them in a story that moves colorfully to a 
happy conclusion, Woman’s World (and 
other women’s magazines also) will have a 
ready place for you. Garnishing this sub- 
stantial diet of stories of the modern woman 
are gay costume romances and “different” 
timely stories, though only a few of each 
are published during a year. 


Woman’s World calls itself “the Maga- 
zine of the Country,” but it seems to me that 
this title better fits Farmer's Wife, ninety 
per cent of whose 950,000 subscribers live in 
the open country. Mr. F. W. Beckman, 
whose editorial offices are at 55 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn., states that he wishes to 
keep his circulation rural. 
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“Just at present,” he writes, “the manu- 
script market with us is very dull, because 
we have an oversupply on hand .. . yet 
we are always glad to give consideration to 
good stories of rural life.” 

When Mr. Beckman says “good,” he 
means it. I remember a series of stories 
about the central character of a R. F. D. 
mail carrier that ran in Farmer's Wife some 
years ago—and it takes a good story to be 
remembered. Recently, May Griffee Rob- 
inson has been contributing a somewhat sim- 
ilar series around the lovable figure of a 
country doctor who not only cures physical 
illnesses but—like Patricia in the Woman’s 
World series—straightens out the mental 
and social problems of those with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Around the farm, dogs and horses are a 
regular part of life; it is natural, therefore, 
that they figure in stories which appeal to 
Mr. Beckman. And there is one other type 
of yarn which appears frequently. Know- 
ing the magazine is for women, you need but 
one guess—That’s it, stories about children, 
their problems, their relation to their parents 
and the world around them. 


Some writers, I notice, wishing a sure fire 
story for this magazine, have combined the 
appeal of the dog and the child story. Mrs. 
Robinson has showed the reason for her 
popularity by using this double appeal in one 
story and adding to it the sympathetic char- 
acter of Dr. Dan, the trouble-shooting 
country physician. No wonder she is popu- 
lar, for she packs appeal into her yarns and 
yet manages to keep them artistically unified. 

The very popularity of the dog and child 
story, whether taken singly or together, will 
prove a handicap to you if you aren’t care- 
ful. Editors—Mr. Beckman among them— 
are looking for novelty, and ail the obvious 
ways of using these popular subjects have 
been exhausted. Unless you have something 
very new to add you are courting disaster 
in writing of material that others have capi- 
talized on over years of time. Perhaps your 
best chance will be to break away and give 
the editors a chance to read something en- 
tirely fresh and novel, yet appealing to the 
modern farm wife 
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O far we have discussed smooth paper 

magazines of fifty to sixty pages, maga- 
zines that demand a well written story and 
pay approximately two cents a word for it. 
These, however, don’t take enough stories 
to suit us. Let’s look further even though 
we must take less money. 


The Home Friend Magazine runs one or 
two stories in every issue, even though it is 
but twenty pages thick, and it pays from 
one-half to one cent a word for accepted 
material, on acceptance. 

The magazine has a large circulation, and 
according to Mr. E. A. Weishaar, the edi- 
tor, is looking for stories up to 5000 words, 
of a romantic nature and appealing to the 
small town and rural housewife; articles 
of interest to the same audience, and ‘“‘oc- 
casional” poetry. 

All this sounds good, but a study of the 
magazine reveals that, like The Gentle- 
woman, much of the fiction used is reprint. 
In an issue I have at hand the authors are 
Fannie Hurst and Octavus Roy Cohen! 
They provide rather stiff competition for the 
unarrived writer who is willing to sell his 
work for a moderate sum. 

The reason for the use of reprint material 
by magazines that cannot afford to pay 
for first serial right fiction by big name 
writers is two-fold. On one hand the adver- 
tising and circulation departments press the 
editor to give them names on the cover that 
they can exploit; on the other hand there is 
the editor’s admirable desire to give his 
readers the best fiction he can obtain with 
the budget allowed him for purchasing. 

As a writer I am at war with the former 
motive; but there is little we can do about 
it. JHowever you can tackle the latter ob- 
stacle by sending in the best stories you can 
write—stories you have worked on until, in 
subject matter and treatment, they can be 
compared, not too unfavorably with those 
ef Miss Hurst. As that noted writer is ad- 
vertised as “the highest paid short story 
writer in the world,” you may be sure that 
you will not have to produce many stories 
as good as hers before you can get more than 
a cent a word for them! 
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The Home Friend is published at 1411 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and The Gentlewoman at 615 West 48rd 
Street, New York City. 


There is another magazine that uses fic- 
tion, usually first serial rights rather than 
reprint material, and appeals to “country 
home” readers. It is called Everyday Life 
and editorial offices are at 337 Madison 
Street, Chicago. It uses two stories an 
issue, the length varying from 1500 to 2500 
words. I subscribed to it and studied a 
year’s issue recently to find out for you 
what the magazine wants. Unfortunately 
I can’t pass on any word direct from the 
editor, for two requests for information 
have been disregarded. 

The stories in Everyday Life, however, 
seem to run rather close to a formula. In 
the majority of the stories I read the hero- 
ine must choose between love and money, 
and love must always win. Any profes- 
sional writer will immediately see the wide 
variety of stories that can be placed on this 
framework. If the heroine is sympathetic 
but wants money and chooses it, she must 
come to disregard her husband’s money and 
care only for his love before happiness comes 
to her. If love means choosing the poor 
man, he may get the better job at the end 
or have a fortune about which he has said 
nothing. Or the heroine’s rich relative can 
leave a will that apparently leaves our gir! 
without funds, thus driving off false suitors, 
only to shower her with money when she 
discovers the worth of the true man. 

There are other plots, but romance is im- 
portant in practically all of them. Morals 
are conventional, and the writing is not up 
to the standard set by the first few maga- 
zines of which we talked. This, however, 
is easily understood when I mention that the 
payment is only one-sixth to one-fourth of 
what you will receive for a story accepted 
by Mr. Manning or Mr. Crawford, and will 
probably be lower than that offered by Home 
Friend and Gentlewoman, 
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A® D now let’s see how the magazines line 
up. They are alike in their appeal to 
the women in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, but each attempts to make its appeal 
distinctive. However, all but Everyday Life 
seem open to yarns in which a child plays an 
important part, especially if the stories are 
interpretive ; all but Farmer’s Wife are buy- 
ing frequent stories of romance. Every 
magazine demands the wholesome story; 
mothers must feel safe in leaving it on the 
living room table for daughters to read. 

Despite the many seeming similarities, 
there are differences in each magazine, many 
of them too subtle to bring out in an article 
of this kind. Study the periodicals you wish 
to reach; a subscription will cost you little 
and will prove a good investment if it nets 
you a Sale. 

A wide range of markets is open to you, 
each paying in proportion to your ability 
to turn out the fiction that appeals to the 
women who spend money for advertised 
products. Everyday Life carries less ad- 
vertising than does Farmer's Wife, and the 
products advertised are cheaper. This means 
advertisers have found the readers of the 
latter magazine have more money to spend 
for necessities and luxuries! And the edi- 
tors of magazines know that, generally 
speaking, women with money to spend have 
a greater appreciation for well-written fic- 
tion than those who do not have money. 

The ladder is before you. You may start 
where your ability qualifies you, and where 
you stop is also of your own making. For 
beyond the magazines through which we 
have just glanced are those read by women 
who buy radios, automobiles, facial creams 
and the hundreds of other objects adver- 
tised in the pages of Harper's Bazar, De- 
lineator and those other magazines that will 
pay you from $300 to $600 for a first story 
and whose top price, if you can continue to 
make the readers smile through the tears, 
will pay for a smart automobile or a baby 
aeroplane. 

Remember one thing: it makes little dif- 
ference to which magazine you begin selling ; 
the important thing is to begin and then keep 
on. And so—to your typewriters! 
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Debunking Genius 







A Cruel Statement of Certain Truths Which Willi Make You Mad 
and Set You on Your Way to Success 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


HE reason why a great many unar- 
rived authors don’t learn much about 
writing is that they don’t believe the 

thing can be learned. They labor constantly 
under the most fatal misconception any lit- 
erary worker can possibly have, namely, that 
to be a successful author you must possess 
“talent.” By talent they mean some peculiar 
gift that sets them apart from other ordi- 
nary people. They don’t know that talent, 
if it means anything, means a capacity to 
learn. They are interested, not in learning 
but in immediate success—and please make 
it snappy for I’m tired of being an obscure, 
unknown person, and I rieed the money! 

How impetuous these writers are! One 
of the editors of Liberty magazine told me 
the other day that the letters accompany- 
ing incompetent manuscripts are often more 
interesting than the manuscripts: “they re- 
veal so much more about human nature.” 

“IT suppose they want you to send the 
money by return mail,” I ventured. 

“No,” I was told, “they ask us to tel- 
egraph it. The authoress tells us that her 
husband has just lost his job and they’ve 
just got to have the money at once.” 

Such letters come from novices. They 
mistake their yearning to appear in print, 
to receive a check, perhaps, for talent; they 
think they are inspired, when the solemn 
fact is there is no such thing as “inspira- 
tion.” You can be enthusiastic, or “full of 
your subject,” or blazing with righteous in- 
dignation, but these “feelings” are common 
to most other occupations. 

I know that many school and college 
teachers, and not a few of the older writers, 
claim inat the successful writer uses a sort 
of private wire to occult sources of know!l- 


edge and power, but they’re kidding you. 
William McFIee, the novelist, who’s young 
enough to know better, states in an article 
in Harper’s that literary talent is a “holy 
mystery,” a “divine fire,” and George 
Moore has written that “what one writes is 
dictated from above.” There’s a lot more 
sense in the answer given by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, that amazing producer of pop- 
ular melodrama, who, when asked by an in- 
terviewer what literary talent is, said, “It’s 
a gift like moving your ears.” 

In a talk before a New York literary club 
not long ago I made the statement that 
every successful writer has to go to school 
somewhere, somchow, to learn to write. A 
woman in the audience objected, saying she 
must be an exception for she had just sold 
a book of sketches to a New York firm and 
had had several articles published in the 
American Magazine. She added that she 
had once been thrown out of a school of 
journalism because her writing was pro- 
nounced hopeless. 

I questioned this writer, learning that she 
had been editor of a small daily newspaper 
in the remote mountain community of which 
she wrote and that for eight years before 
she sold a word to any magazine she had 
written about half of every edition of this 
paper! Also, she had written to her mother 
long, descriptive letters about the pictur- 
esque people with whom she worked. Most 
of the articles published were, she said, ex- 
cerpts from some of her later letters to her 
mother “trimmed up a bit.” 

This writer, in other words, had learned 
her art in what is supposed to be one of the 
best literary schools imaginable, the daily 
newspaper. Likewise, in this same school, 
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most of the difficult lessons of authorship 
were learned by Kipling, Irvin S. Cobb, O. 
Henry, Edna Ferber, William Allen White, 
Sinclair Lewis, Fanny Hurst, and many 
others. Her mistake was in not seeing that 
a writer can go to school without living in a 
dormitory, “cramming” Sunday night, and 
passing (or flunking) “exams.” The let- 
ters she published were her “later” ones. 
Apparently she never noticed how much 
dexterity she had gained by merely keeping 
at it. 

Many an argument I’ve had with would- 
be writers over this matter of “inspiration.” 
Such special pleaders are usually over thir- 
ty-five, and few are apostles of hard work. 
One man recently insisted that the writers 
of a century or so ago, such as Washington 
Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne, were bet- 
ter than the writers today just because they 
were inspired and did not write for money 
as do writers today. 

I replied that I did not believe that these 
older writers were any better than contem- 
porary writers, and that they had much the 
same source of inspiration. They needed 


money. Hawthorne especially groaned over 
the small checks he got from his publishers. 

A woman told me that she felt an incur- 
able urge to write, that writing was her 
chief joy, that it was the most important 
thing in her life, and asked me if I didn’t 


think she was “inspired.” I asked her if 
her writing urge was accompanied by a de- 
sire to appear in print or carn some money. 
She explained that it was not. I ventured 
to tell her, then, that her writing urge was 
not a real literary impulse at all, and, if it 
remained unchanged, it would never amount 
to anything no matter how she practiced it. 

“But,” she argued, “doesn’t my writing 
provide the practice which you say is neces- 
sary for success?” 

“No,” I answered, “because art involves 
a communication of feelings and ideas and 
you’re not trying to learn how to communi- 
cate; you’re merely writing for yourself. 
There is nothing wrong about doing so if 
you wish, but you’re merely indulging your 
complex, not doing the work of an artist.” 

I’m not so sure what a literary artist’s 
driving impulse should be ideally, but I am 
sure that all the good ones write for money. 
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If there are any who don’t who are indiffer- 
ent to the money, then they write to see 
their names in print. Money, ego-satisfac- 
tion: evidently you must be suffering from 
one or the other or both of these troubles, 
or you haven’t much of a chance. 

It’s all but impossible for the layman to 
beiieve that a writer of delicate, gracious, 
tender things, need not feel delicate, gra- 
cious or tender when he writes them. Few 
writers of stories in America have published 
more sympathetic, delicate, lovely pages 
than Paul Ellerbe in collaboration with his 
talented wife. He used my office as a ren- 
dezvous once with another well-known 
writer. As the three of us left for lunch, 
Ellerbe picked up a well-filled briefcase 
which he had brought down from the coun- 
try that day. He was on his way to see his 
editors. I hefted the briefcase, compliment- 
ing him on his industry. “Oh, yes,” he 
laughed, “I’ve got there five pounds of nice 
fresh fiction.” 

I have just been reading a critical esti- 
mate of the plays of Eugene O’Neill. The 
writer begins his remarks thus: “Great 
drama, great literature, great art in general, 
flourish in that remote ‘strange interlude’ in 
space just beyond the far edge of science. 
All that we can learn is limited by the fron- 
tiers of that mysterious region. Out of that 
region bursts forth all the poetry and the 
irrefutable tragedy of life. Mr. O’Neill 
often journeys there in his dramas.” 

All of which means nothing; it is merely 
an effort on the part of the critic, who 
should know better, to do a little poetry on 
his own account. Later on in this review 
the writer comes down to earth and tells us 
something. He says: “It is interesting to 
note that Mr. O’Neill’s plays have steadily 
improved. Why? In the first place he has 
written a prodigious number of plays. In 
the second place he has resolutely continued 
to try new things. His earliest work now 
seems like apprenticeship work; in fact, 
everything he writes is, in a measure, ap- 
prentice work.” 


OOD writers are human enough. The 
chief difference between them and other 
people is that they prefer to make a living 
by setting down on paper things they have 
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learned instead of selling potatoes, running 
tea-rooms, dodging revenue officers, or get- 
ting married. We read these days that all 
writers have complexes, are abnormal, or 
twisted mentally in some way. Well, so 
they are, and so is every one else. A writer 
writes ; other people don’t. 

By and large the successful writer differs 
from prosperous lawyers, pianists, bacteri- 
ologists, golfers, or vaudeville hoofers, en- 
tirely in his possession of a different dexter- 
ity. The lawyer objects at the right time to 
the Court’s ruling, the pianist can strike ac- 
curately five hundred notes a minute, the 
germ expert can shoot the right culture into 
the right guinea pig, the golfing “pro” can 
keep his eye on the ball as he hits it, and the 
hoofer—well, I don’t know his tricks, but 
they seem to be to shake his teeth loose to 
music and (according to Broadway plays) 
to protect the virtue of the ingenue from 
the mean butter-and-egg man and then run 
off with her himself! 

These people have learned by arduous 
practice and training to do these things; the 
successful writer learns equally patient ap- 
plication to do other things; and that’s just 
about all there is to it, as I see it. 

You may protest that an artist, certainly 
a literary artist, can not be produced by 
merely mechanical process of creating a 
dexterity: he must have a soul, must glow 
with feeling, must understand life, know 
passionate moments. Granted, but good 
lawyers, pianists, golfers and bacteriologists 
(I don’t know about the hoofers) have 
souls, ideas, and passions, as well as writers. 
A writer merely wants to talk about his soul 
more than a golfer and, because of his prac- 
tict, is rather better at it. 

Let me try to show you what literary 
dexterity means, just what kinds of lessons 
the author learns by practice. I shall use 
an extremely simplified example. We are 
writing, say, a love story. We think at once 
of two young people and a lovely setting. 
Now the literary beginner, the merest tyro 
at fictior writing, might very likely write 
for his first sentence this: 

It was a beautiful spring day. 

This is probably the world’s worst liter- 
ary sentence, for obvious reasons: trite, 
stereotyped words, slow. A college fresh- 
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man, after a term’s study, would learn that 
specific details are more suggestive in de- 
scription than generalizations. He would 
then, in beginning another love story, write 
this: 
The air was soft; birds sang; a star still 
hung in the sky. 

This is better, but it is still mere descrip- 
tion, mere setting. Our young author, per- 
haps in his junior year, would learn that 
modern writers practically never begin with 
mere setting. He tries beginning with a 
character. He writes: 

She was the most beautiful girl on the col- 
lege campus. 

This might satisfy him for another year, 
but in his senior year the rhetoric teacher 
would point out to him some of the finesse 
of the English language; he would learn 
about description by effect and by analogy. 
Elated, he dashes home and begins another 
love story, this time using the newly learned 
dexterity in his opening sentence, thus: 

She was as cool, as distant, as the one pale 
star in the sky; though the spring air sur- 
rounding her was no softer than her voice and 
her laughter out-sang the brown thrush in the 
tree over the library. 

This is still a somewhat schoolboyish sen- 
tence but it is an improvement in expres- 
sion. Some day when our senior has grad- 
uated from his newspaper work and labored 
hard over his first stories or his first novel, 
he will discover still other and more elab- 
orate and more effective ways of opening a 
love story. He will learn that action is bet- 
ter than either setting or character if you 
can manage it, and that a skillful fusing of 
action and character and setting and theme 
in one and the same sentence or paragraph 
produces the kind of writing which brings 
fame, sales, a Nobel Prize. 

Let me give one example. Mrs. Edith 
Wharton is still the most distinguished liv- 
ing American woman novelist. One of her 
best known short stories is a satiric treat- 
ment of women’s literary clubs. She ridi- 
cules their essential intellectual vacuity. 
Their manner of pursuing culture in club 
formation comprises the action of the story. 
The absurdity of trying to do this is the un- 
derlying theme of the story. All these ele- 
ments — character, action, and theme — are 
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indicated in the first sentence of this story, 
thus : 

Mrs. Ballinger is one of the ladies who pur- 
sue Culture in bands, as though it were dan- 
gerous to meet alone. 

The only narrative element that can pos- 
sibly be put into a short story that is miss- 
ing in this opening sentence is setting, and 
it is the least important. This opening is 
therefore close to absolute perfection in 
writing. 

Now the undisillusioned literary mind 
will say at this juncture: “Oh, well, I can’t 
do as well as Mrs. Wharton because she’s 
a great writer and I’m not.” 

_ True, but Mrs. Wharton wasn’t born that 
way. Her parents or grandparents didn’t 
know how to write such beautifully inte- 
grated sentences; she didn’t inherit her skill 
from them. She developed her skill by 
practice and study. And you can do the 
same if you will have an equally intelligent 
interest in learning processes and will also 
keep plugging away. 

Does all this discourage you? It 
shouldn’t. My views of how writers suc- 
ceed, if sound, take the mystery out of the 
literary business ; they indicate that any one 
can succeed who is enough interested and 
who has fundamental qualifications of 
health, energy and intelligence such as 
would be necessary to succeed in any pro- 
fession. 

Space does not allow me to dispell all the 
mystery from successful writing for you, 
but if you wish to consult a thorough-going 
job of it, read the voluminous work, “The 
Road to Xanadu,” by John Livingston 
Lowes. In it you will find an exhaustive 
and convincing analysis of the poet Cole- 
ridge’s mental and emotional processes that 
produced those amazing poems, “Kubla 
Khan” and “The Rime of the Ancient Mart- 
ner.’ You will be amused, however, to find 
in this work an acknowledgment on the au- 
thor’s part that many of his readers, irre- 
vocably committed to the mystic’s theory of 
authorship, will resent his tearing aside the 
veil and letting the curious gaze within. He 
therefore apologizes for the thoroughness of 
his task, thus: 


For those to whom the mystery of the 
poem’s (Kubla Kahn) birth is dear, that mys- 
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tery will remain when I have done. I have no 
desire to explain away the unexplicable, and 
behind the discoverable processes through which 
beauty is created, is and will always be some- 
thing inscrutable which no analysis can reach— 
or harm. 

In other words, I can’t tell you why 
human beings have dreams, ideas, and the 
impulse to live; if you must have a mystery, 
ponder on that. Everything else, however, 
that happens to a good writer at work is in 


this remarkable book. 


HIS mysticism surrounding literary 
processes in one sense is not to be won- 
dered at. Creative literary processes are 
exceedingly subtle and complicated and vaty 
greatly with different individuals; but the 
average mind abhors difficult and compli- 
cated explanations, preferring a simple one. 
How easy to say that talent is inherited, or 
is a gift of God, or is contained in a whis- 
key bottle. People who believe such things 
also believe that thirteen is an unlucky num- 
ber, that health is a matter of thinking of 
disease, or that moral excellence can be at- 
tained by regular attendance at church. 

The narrow, old-fashioned, pre-psycho- 
logical views of our teachers of English are 
also in part to blame for lack of a more re- 
alistic view of the problem of training for 
authorship. The average teacher, in college 
as well as high school, studies books more 
than authors, style rather than the factors 
that produce style. It is an easy assumption 
that a great book must have been produced 
by a great man, but it is far more difficult 
to assume sensibly that the man was once a 
terrible dud and to inquire into the measures 
he took to get out of the dud class. 

This tendency to think of successful au- 
thors as special creatures blessed with some 
sort of pentecostal visitation of power was 
scored by Sinclair Lewis in his Nobel Prize 
speech in Stockholm, when he said: “It’s 
all but impossible to convince the layman 
that a successful author lives, works and 
dresses like any other mortal, and might, in 
walking down the street, easily be mistaken 
for a plumber.” 

Not all successful authors have as much 
sense as Lewis. Some of the older ones still 
seem to believe in this special endowment 
theory. They have labored and sweated at 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Getting the Business Paper's 
Checks 


By PRENTICE WINCHELL 


Trade Journal Editor and Contributor to the Most Prominent Business Magazines 


NE morning some years ago, when 
I was an associate editor on the staff 
of The Iron Age, a manuscript was 
placed on my desk by the editor-in-chief. 

“What do you think of that?.. he asked. 

I read it. It was a well written article 
on the care of farm machinery; protection 
against rusting and weathering; the ex- 
travagant folly of careless winter storage. 

“Another one of those things,” I said. 

He smiled and left the manuscript to my 
not-so-tender mercies. 

Not that it was a bad article. On the 
contrary, it had good points; a lot of them. 
But the writer had wasted stamps, our time 
and part of his, to send his brain-child on 
the wildest sort of goose chase. 

I wrote a friendly rejection note; in- 
cluded the names of several farm journals 
which used that type of material. But I 
could not explain how I felt about the 
matter. I merely mentioned that our edi- 
torial needs were rather technical and very 
specific; that information intended for the 
ultimate consumer of iron and steel prod- 
ucts was valueless for our purposes and 
unsuited to our class of subscribers, who 
were engaged in manufacturing. 

I’ve written a good many such letters in 
the last fifteen years; I suppose a great 
deal of similarly worded dispatches have 
gone forth from the sanctum of 3000 
equally distressed editors of other business 
magazines. 

None of which has anything to do with 
bad writing, sloppy thinking or poor crafts- 
manship. So far, I have been able to do 


nothing at all about contributors who send 
in moronic manuscripts; they must be left 
to the law of averages which sees to it that 
only the fit survive. 

But there are a lot of first class writers 
and a great many ingenious thinkers who 
submit material to the business press; in 
my opinion a majority of them waste much 
of their usefulness on desert air because 
of insufficient knowledge about business 
paper requirements. 

A young man who had listened to a lec- 
ture of mine on business magazine publish- 
ing came to me and asked: “How can I 
earn a living writing for trade papers?” 

“T don’t know that you can,” I said. “If 
you think straight and write clearly and 
work hard enough, I presume you’ll make 
a go of it. But don’t confine your thinking 
to what you write; spend at least half of 
it on familiarizing yourself with the maga- 
zines for which you intend to write.” 

“Which are the easiest papers to sell to?” 
he asked, with unsophomoric grammar. 

“Unless you have special qualifications 
in the way of sciertific knowledge, practical 
industrial experience or unusual familiarity 
with some particular factory process, the 
most direct path to an acceptance is through 
the merchandising magazines.” 

“Trade journals?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “they used to call 
them so, but the name has a bad taste to- 
day. Merchandising magazines is a better 
term.” 

“Why are they a better market for writ- 
ers?” he asked. 
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“I didn’t say they were; they are easier 
to ‘make,’ that’s all. Magazines like Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, The 
Paper Industry, Steel, Textile World Jour- 
nal, etc., seldom use any material which is 
not written by a technical expert of very 
high standing in that field which the paper 
covers. Technical news, data about new 
equipment, process stories and the like, are 
either written by members of the staff (they 
are invariably technical men) or done on 
assignment by some prominent engineer. 
About the only material which an ‘outsider’ 
can get into such industrial or production 
papers is an interview with a leading execu- 
tive or an occasional economic article on 
the changing status of some phase of the 
business. Unless you’re an economist of 
standing, I wouldn’t advise you to attempt 
the latter.” 

“How would you go about selling the 
other sort of business magazine?” 

“Let’s get this straight. There are more 
than two types of business papers. I’d 
classify them something like this: 

(1) Industrial-production papers, includ- 
ing technical journals; 

(2) Industrial-news papers which often 
print some technical matter, but con- 
centrate on news, much of which they 
buy from contributors or local corre- 
spondents. (The Technical Mill.) 


Merchandising magazines, which in 
turn fall into two classes: 


a. Wholesale or jobbing; 

b. Retail. 
Class magazines. Instead of covering 
one industry or trade in all respects, a 
class magazine is concerned with but 
one special aspect of all lines of busi- 
ness: this is a rather vague classifica- 
tion, but a very important one for the 
writer, for it offers one of the most 
lucrative markets. In this class would 
fall, for instance, such widely different 
publications as Printers Ink, Mill and 
Factory, Distribution Economy, Sales 
Management, The Purchasing Agent, 
The Trafic World, Industrial Power, 
The Employer, etc., etc. 
Financial and economic magazines. In- 
to this class will fall the national maga- 
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zines of economic significance: The 
Nation’s Business, Forbes, etc. Such 
magazines also buy some contributed 
material, but usually with names of 
some business importance attached to 
the manuscript. There are a few excep- 
tions. 


“NTOW, when you consider the merchandis- 

ing magazines, there are some further 
facts which you should know before you 
submit your brain-child to the editor’s in- 
quisition. How often does it appear? Is it 
a paid or free-circulation paper? On what 
kind of paper is it printed? What is the 
page size?” 

“Well,” he said, possibly a bit befogged 
by all this classification of what had seemed 
a very simple matter, “I can get copies of 
the magazine .. .” 

“Can? Must! And several of them. Also, 
and this is important, copies of its competi- 
tive publications. You may learn more from 
its competitors than from the magazine 
itself. 

“When you have the copies before you, 
consider these things. If it is a weekly or 
a daily, its merchandising stories are apt to 
have a news flavor. They must be up to the 
minute or they will appear stale. Not neces- 
sarily true of a monthly. 

“If it’s a free or so-called controlled- 
circulation magazine, its circulation will be 
larger, its rate for advertising higher, and 
its word payment consequently higher. This 
is not always true, but is getting to be more 
so every day. The fact that such magazines 
can afford to pay for, and get better stories 
than its paid circulation brothers, tends to 
offset the frequent charge that ‘if-its-free- 
it-isn’t-read.’ 

“The paper on which the magazine is 
printed has reference to the type of illus- 
tration which may be used. Don’t send 
glossy prints which need high-light half- 
tones to The Daily News Record or Re- 
tailing if you can get a sketch which may 
be reproduced as a line cut. 

“Size of the page? That has reference to 
word length, of course. The pocket size 
papers (and there’s a new one every month) 
require a staccato style with the saving 
grace very much emphasized.” 
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“What did you mean about studying coim- 
petitors ?” 

“Just this. Editors are usually fairly in- 
telligent, though I suppose a good many 
writers have their doubts on this point. But 
a wise editor, in these days of hectic ad- 
vertising competition, tries to give his paper 
just a little different slant than that of 
others in his field; only in this way has the 
advertising department a chance for a talk- 
ing point aside from rates and circulation. 

“Perhaps an example will show what I 
mean. While I was editor of Draperies, a 
manuscript came in from one of the best 
contributors to the business press. It had 
to do with draperies, all right. It was well 
written, with a snappy head and a readable 
style. But it concerned the sale of draperies 
in a small decorator’s shop. Now, there are 
three magazines which cater especially to the 
retailer of decorative fabrics: The Up- 
holsterer and Interior Decorator, The Deco- 
rative Furnisher, and Draperies. 

“The other two papers go to department 
stores as well as to small curtain shops and 
interior decorators; my paper restricted its 
circulation to the larger department stores. 
So this story was not usable in Draperies. 
I returned it to the contributor and advised 
him to submit it to The Upholsterer, where 
‘it appeared three months later. You see, 
a close examination of Draperies and its 
competitors would have told him where to 
send it first; moreover it would have saved 
a rewrite, for the length did not suit the 
other magazine at first.” 

“Which papers pay best ?” 

“Briefly; the biggest. But, of course, 
these magazines are most likely to have 
large and competent staffs which can pro- 
duce most of the copy they require. Just as 
in the general field, those that pay best are 
hardest to get an acceptance from. (I was 
becoming a bit ungrammatical myself.) 

“How would a beginner go about selling 
to the big merchandising magazines ?” 

“That’s easy. Query them.” 

“Well . . .” he hesitated. “In newspaper 
work, that’s a good plan, I know. But 
wouldn’t it be better to finish an article; let 
them see just what I can do, first?” 

“No! Emphatically no. The editor isn’t 
interested in your writing ability; presup- 
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poses that. What he wants to discover is 
your idea ability. Drop him a line. The 
Mammoth Department Store moved its 
white goods department from the third floor 
to the first in September. Three months’ 
sales show fifteen per cent increase over 
previous year same period; rest of store 
off five per cent. Can get interview with de- 
partment manager, picture of new depart- 
ment and figures on volume. How many 
words, what rate?” 

“That sounds pretty abrupt,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Man!” I exploded. “Abrupt! Listen to 
him. Good heavens; he thinks it is abrupt! 
Hearken to me, youngster. It takes me from 
an hour to a forenoon to read through the 
manuscripts submitted on any one week day. 
I read ’em through. You never can tell; 
there might be an idea in the final para- 
graph. But if I get a query . . . and I get 
more of ’em all the time, I say to myself: 
‘Now, here’s a writer with sense. Let’s see. 
Can we use it or not?’ It predisposes me in 
his favor right away, because it saves my 
time and also relieves me of the responsi- 
bility (a very real one) of handling his pre- 
cious manuscript without damage and get- 
ting it back to him promptly, if not usable! 
Abrupt: don’t make me laugh.” 

“T thought it was impossible to make an 
editor laugh,” he grinned. “Where can I 
find a list of these business magazines ?” 

“The Writer's Market, published by 
Writer’s Dicest, contains a lengthy list 
of trade journals, along with other types 
of periodicals. The Market Data Book, 
published by G. D. Crain, Jr., 53% S. Dear- 
born St., Chiacgo, also contains a list of 
trade journals, but it does not contain the 
name of the editor and has nothing about 
the required type of editorial material. Any- 
way, you’re starting at the wrong end of 
the ladder. Decide what sort of stories you 
can get first; then write for the magazines 
in that field. You’re not likely to find many 
of them in your public library. 

“But there are more than 3,000 of them 
published once a month or more frequently. 
They use a good many hundred thousand 
words a year. The rate 6 not that of the 
Saturday Evening Post, but their checks 
are just as good, if smaller. And they help 





to meet the bills just as well. 

“One more point. If your article is in 
the nature of an interview, or if the data 
it contains is in any way related to a re- 
sponsible executive, get the O. K. of that 
individuai on the manuscript. It helps..” 


Leading Merchandising Publications 


Ice Cream Review, Fifth and Cherry Sts., 
Milwaukee, Wis. E. K. Slater, Editor. Shorts 
on unusual methods of selling ice cream; foun- 
tain and ice cream parlor management; photos 
of fountain displays or good store interiors; 
interviews with fountain owners. Rate: 25c 
per colunin inch. 


Rug Profits (Pocket Size), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. William H. McCleary, 
Managing Editor. Interviews with rug buyers 
in large department stores and leading floor 
covering retailers; unusual rug, carpet or lin- 
oleum window or floor displays; sales data on 
— promotion plans. Rate: Ic to 1%c per 
word. 


Good Hardware (Pocket Size), 79 Madison 
Ave., New York. A. D. Michaels, Associate 
Editor. Briefs on novel sales plans; manager 
interviews accompanied by photo or sketches 
of unusual methods used by same; promotion 
methods and data explaining results they se- 
cured. Rate: lc to 24%c per word. 


The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, 373 
Fourth Ave. New York. John Stevenson, 
Editor. Sales methods of department stores, 
large interior decorators, upholstery shops of 
the better class and furniture stores dealing in 
fine fabrics. Rate: 1%4c to 2c per word. 


Southern Beauty Shop, Baker and Ivy Sts., 
Atlanta, Ga. Thomas C. Hull, Editor. Display 
stories and photos of modern beauty shops; 
selling plans successfully employed (interview 
style); promotion plans or unusual advertis- 
ing campaigns; particularly with reference to 
Southern States; use little else. Rate: Ic 
per word. 


Giftwares, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. Miss 
Lucille O’Naughlin, Editor. Illustrated ma- 
terial covering gift shop displays, selling 
methods, hookups with local events or holi- 
days, etc.; interviews showing growth of shop 
or department based on special promotions; 
occasional news matter regarding new gift 
shops. Rate: lc per word or better. 


Luggage and Hand Bags, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Edward Borack, Editor. Sales 
shorts on luggage stores; preferably interview 
form; advertising campaigns of striking suc- 
cess; smart display pictures; features on lug- 
gage shops which overcome cut-price compe- 
tition. Rate: lc per word or better. 


House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St. 
New York. S. P. Horton, Editor. Sales meth- 
ods employed by house furnishing departments 
of department stores cr similar sections of 
large hardware stores; data covering volume, 
costs, etc.; hookups with building, own-a-home 
or dress-up campaigns; buyer interviews with 
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accompanying photo; material must be genu- 
inely new, fresh and crisp. Rate: lc per word. 


Draperies, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
William McCleary, Managing Editor. New 
selling methods, employee bonus or payment 
plans of large ‘department stores only; sales 
drives by exclusive curtain and drapery shops; 
brief buyer interviews with photo of buyer, 
should cover definite statement of sales poli- 
cies. Rate: 1%4c to 2c per word. 


Drug Topics (Pocket Size), 291 Broadway, 
New York. Dan Rennick, Editor. Short, terse 
selling stories of aggressive drug stores; must 
cover a fresh angle of merchandising prob- 
lems; study of magazine recommended, as ma- 
terial must be written in accordance with 
magazine style; readable matter regarding dis- 
puted store policies (demonstrators, e.g.) some- 
times used. Rate: Ic or better per word. 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th St. 
New York. G. K. MacDermut, Managing 
Editor. Merchandising matter strictly con- 
fined to department and dry gocds stores; 
each story should concern but one department; 
must contain reliable data on results achieved 
by selling, advertising, promotion or direct- 
mail plan employed. Rate: Generally 1%c 
per word; higher for articles especially ar- 
ranged for. 


Cee Dry Goods Merchant, 119 N. 7th 
, St. Louis, Mo. Miss Carolee Strock, Man- 
aging Editor. Sales, advertising, display, pro- 
motion and direct-mail fact stories about 
Southern dry goods and department stores; 
material showing how retailer took advantage 
of local customs or conditions; novel arrange- 
ment of store interiors; unusual window 
photos. Rate: le a word. 


National Retail Clothier, 509 South Frank- 
lin St, Chicago, II. Thomas C. Mullen, 
Editor. Illustrated material on men’s stores, 
men’s clothing sections of department stores; 
fresh treatment necessary; interview style fa- 
vored; accuracy should be corroborated by 
buyer or manager of department; striking 
newspaper advertising campaigns sometimes 
used when accompanied by statement of re- 
sults; arrangement plans and payment policies 
acceptable if different from average run. Rate: 
lc a word unless special arrangement is made. 


National Dry Goods Reporter and Dry- 
goodsman, 215 South Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
Frank E. Belden, Editor. Shorts for “Profit 
Pullers” department; brief sales schemes and 
successful promotion plans using name of store 
and buyer; unusual merchandising stories of 
advertising-selling hookups; occasional sales 
material for special departments of magazine, 
for which see copies. Rates: Ic to 1%c per 
word except by special arrangement. 


Automotive Electricity (Pocket Size), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. Lou Murray, 
Editor. Sales and promotion stories covering 
accessory business of large garages; methods 
used to get wiring, battery and repair business 
in connection with same ; interviews of un- 
usual money makers in accessory and automo- 
tive electrical supply field. Rate: le to 1%c 
per word. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Adventures in Editing 


This ts the First of Three Articles on Editing by 


MINNIE Hoover Linton 





good judgment should be 





tor” is meant “a per- 

son who occupies a 
positon in the office of 
a publishing firm—be it 
newspaper, magazine, or 
book—and who reads, ac- 
cepts, or rejects the manu- 
scripts which come to that 
desk, or who directs the 


[ BY the word “edi- 


Mrs. Linton has done the final 
editing job for some of our best 
known writers in both this 
country and abroad. In addi- 
tion she has handled the editing 
of many fiction novels for gen- 
eral publishers, as well as tech- 
nical editing for several hun- 
dred of McGraw-Hill’s titles. 


used by the writer in the 
selection of an advisory 
editor as would be used by 
a business manager in the 
choice of an employee for 
a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility in his firm. 
There is one other nec- 
essary and fundamental 





editorial policy of that 


requirement — imagina- 





institution,” then I am 
not an editor in the accepted meaning of 
the word, 

If, according to Webster, an editor is 
“one who prepares the work of another for 
publication; one who revises, corrects, 
arranges, or annotates a text, document, or 
book,” then the title of Editor certainly 
applies to me. 

In editorial work done on material al- 
ready accepted for publication, the defini- 
tion given by Webster covers the duties of 
the position with exactitude; but in work 
for an individual, who hopes eventually to 
have the product of the brain accepted by a 
publisher, two other duties should be added 
to the enumeration of editorial duties. 

An unbiased, sympathetic critical reading 
is the first editorial duty to be performed. 
This duty should not be relegated to your 
“best friend and severest critic,” for your 
“best friend” will not be absolutely un- 
biased; your severest critic will not be 
entirely sympathetic. The attributes of 
friendship will tend to minimize the severity 
of the criticism, or the brutality of the 
criticism may snap some of the finer tenta- 
cles of the friendship. 

This is the reason why the choice of an 
editor, especially in the capacity of adviser 
and critic, should be a matter of business 
rather than a demand upon friendship. As 


tion. This natural endow- 
ment is the one attribute which will enable 
your editor to put himself in your place, 
view with your eyes, think in rhythm with 
your thoughts, and yet allow him to stand 
firmly on his own opinions and deductions 
when his criticism is delivered. 

The advisory function of the editor 
should be exercised immediately after the 
reading of the text and before any of the 
other duties of an editor are performed. 
The author has a right to receive his brain 
child after the consultation in exactly the 
same condition it was in when it was sub- 
mitted for examination. Whether the 
editor shall continue in the work of revision, 
correction, arrangement, and annotation 
depends entirely upon the reception of this 
advice by the author. 

The time consumed in reading a manu- 
script and in making these deductions and 
criticisms is part of your editor’s working 
time, is as valuable to you as to him, and 
should be charged for as a matter of course. 
When this fee is paid, so far as that par- 
ticular manuscript is concerned, the busi- 
ness is concluded, and both editor and au- 
thor are freed from all obligations. 

If the writer is satisfied, however, that 
the deductions, criticisms, and suggestions, 
if followed, will improve his manuscript 
and help place him among the authors 
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whose work is accepted, then the relations 
should be continued. The advice should be 
taken up in a very definite manner. It 
should be elaborated, and every step neces- 
sary to improve the condition of the manu- 
script should be made clear. 

If the author wishes, he may do the actual 
work, under direction, and following the 
suggestions and advice of the editor. 

Revision should not be stretched to the 
point where it becomes collaboration. Col- 
laboration is not a function of an editor, 
and a work which has been done in collab- 
oration (very likely) will need the services 
of an editor as much, or more, than does 
the continuous production of one brain. Re- 
vision may be done entirely by the editor; 
but every change should be explained and 
accounted for in such a manner that the 
author will benefit by the lesson and, there- 
fore, not require similar revisions in his 
next production. 

In no sense is an editor a teacher of the 
art of writing. He should be able, however, 
to point out faults in technique: undevel- 
oped ideas, overwritten passages, faulty 
characterization, mistaken psychology, and 
misplaced climaxes. 

The plot is the property of the author, 
and, if at all plausible, should be allowed 
to stand, though perhaps not in its entirety. 
Extraneous matter, which detracts from the 
motivation of the plot, and all irrelevancies 
should be ruthlessly lopped off. 


(CHARACTERS should be made to come 
to life, to show their personality and 
their psychology in their own actions and 


words. They should never be puppets, 
pulled by a string in the author’s hand and 
mouthing the thoughts in the author’s brain. 
They should be individuals—not types, and 
they should be so well conceived by the 
author and so well understood by the editor, 
that they will take the motivation out of the 
author’s power and carry the story through 
to a successful culmination. Be the ending 
happy or sad, they must put the story over 
to the audience, ard walk away with the 
show. 
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This outline covers the three most im- 
portant aspects of an advisory editor’s asso- 
ciation with an author. To accomplish these 
three tasks satisfactorily, there must be 
complete rapprochement between the writer 
and his hired assistant—the editor. ' Each 
must respect the other’s viewpoint ; be will- 
ing to accede the point when mistaken, 
accept correction, and benefit by the asso- 
ciation. 

The correction enumerated in Webster’s 
definition undoubtedly refers to the correc- 
tion of technicalities—the formulation of 
editorial style in contradistinction to au- 
thor’s style (or manner) of expression. 

The arrangement of subject matter is, of 
course, covered by the work of revision 
done by the author and his editor. Arrange- 
ment, too, refers to the more technical] de- 
tails which are taken up after the manu- 
script has been accepted by the publisher 
and decisions are being made by the pub- 
lisher and the author as to the general ap- 
pearance of the printed work complete. 

Correction, however, applies to the last 
typed copy just before it goes to the pub- 
lishers, for, of course, after rewriting, re- 
vision, and rearrangement, a fresh typing 
is necessary. 

The annotations of the author’s editor 
are taken care of in the work of revision. 
The annotations of the publisher’s editor 
are referred back to the author. 

In the case of a short story, the outline 
of an edit»or’s work as given here, is fairly 
complete ; but in the case of a novel, a biog- 
raphy, a textbook, or a technical treatise 
there is still much to be said about the dif- 
ferent phases of editing—so much that it 
can only be taken up in a separate article 
which should touch upon the mechanics of 
the work in its relation to the author and 
to the publisher who is producing the fin- 
ished book. 

This is the first of three articles under 
the common title of “Adventures in Edit- 
ing.” The second will discuss the tech- 
nical duties of the editor, and the third will 
give amusing personal anecdotes that Mrs. 
Linton has met up with. 
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a» e 
Selling the Song Lyric 
By Epwin T. Granby 
Author of “The Talking Picture Song,” “New Opportunities for Song Writers,” etc. 


“W HAT shall I do with my song 


lyrics?” writes an earnest cor- 
respondent. 

To which intelligent question my face- 
tious secretary makes reply with another 
interrogation: “What do you do with your 
old razor blades ?” 

However, it is not really as bad as all 
that. Old razor blades can be resharpened. 
But even then they are useless, just as new 
ones are useless unless you have a razor 
frame in which to place them. 

And so it is, as a rule, with the song 
lyric. The average music publisher is in- 
terested only in a complete song. There- 
fore, the lyric is of no value to him unless 
set to melody. 

Our earnest correspondent goes on to 


say that there are hundreds of people who 
write poems and sincerely believe that they 


would make wonderful songs. Some of 
them are correct, and some are woefully 
wrong. 

“Be that as it may,” he continues, “most 
of them do not know what the next step 
is. They pick up a magazine and see an 
advertisement which promises a market. I 
am led to believe that a great many so ad- 
vertising will tell the poet that the lyric 
has all the qualities of a big hit, and for a 
certain price they will publish and circu- 
late it. 

“In the finals, the aspiring poet is twenty- 
five to a hundred dollars poorer and, in some 
cases, considerably wiser. In other cases, 
however, he is no wiser and is ready to bite 
at a new bait. 

“If the poet does not fall for this game, 
but sends his lyric to a reputable music pub- 
lishing heuse, it soon comes back with a 
printed slip warning against song sharks, 
but there is nothing pointing the way to the 
right path.” 


Words of wisdom, these. The way of 


the new writer is sprinkled with more thorns 
than roses. An executive of one of the 
foremost music publishing houses states 
that fully eighty per cent of the truly popu- 
lar song hits have been written by a group 
of writers that do not total over fifteen. 
To my mind this is a gross exaggeration. 

One has only to study the authors and 
composers of the popular hits of today to 
realize the great number of writers repre- 
sented. And the lyrists are no small pro- 
portion. 


PERHAPS, before proceeding further 

with the problem of the lyric writer, 
it may be wise to explain the prevalent 
method employed in creating a popular song. 
Isaac Goldberg in his most interesting book, 
“Tin Pan Alley,’* lucidly sets forth the 
manner in which the ditties of today are 
written. 

“Long experience,” he writes, “has de- 
veloped an almost unchangeable method of 
procedure among the experienced versifiers 
and melody makers. They do not begin at 
the beginning; rather, they begin at the end. 
More likely than not the word man has 
thought of a catchy phrase or even of a title. 

“The title, in fact, is for many non-artis- 
tic reasons of supreme importance. It is 
the name by which people will remember the 
song and ask for it at the counter. It is the 
name by which the baby will be known. It 
serves at once to classify the song, to de- 
note its character. 

“It piques curiosity. As one commenta- 
tor has put it, the song is an expansion of 
the title. There are men in the Alley who 
have picked up a comfortable living on fur- 
nishing titles alone.” 

By the word Alley, Mr. Goldberg, of 
course, refers to Tin Pan Alley, that fanci- 


* John Day Co., Inc., New York. 
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ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s services are in- 

* valuable to anyone writing or 
publishing songs. Arranging, revising, composing, 
selecting, printing, autographing. 

STUDIOS 











Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 














Well known, popular writer of “Jealous,” “Burgundy,” 

ne s Are Happy Ways.” “Rose Colored Glasses,” 

“Pretty Little Thing” (his latest), and many others. 
A real legate profesional songwriter now in active 
business offers COMPOSERS of VERSE or MUSIC 
a wonderful opportunity. Write: 


TOMMIE MALIE 


W. D., 3706 Grand Ave., Chicago 








RECORD YOUR SONG!!! 


We furnish capable recording artists. Use 
records for local radio broadcast. 


FIRST NATIONAL RECORDING STUDIOS 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











SONG WRITERS! 


BSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
rm paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to writeeither the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
§ amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary, 
f New demand created by “Talkin ti 

fully described in our free book. 
Pe Today. NEWCOMER A 






CO. ASSOCIATES 
797 Earle Building, New York 








ful portion of Broadway whence most of 
our popular songs emanate and where the 
author procured most of his data first hand. 
His further observations will be of deep 
interest to the new writer, either of words 
or melody. 

“The vital spot of the chorus is in the 
final lines; this holds true likewise of the 
verse. In the good old Nineties a song 
might have seven or eight verses; time is 
too precious today, and there are many in 
the business who grudge even the extra 
minute or two that is given to a second 
verse. 

“Second verses are not considered of 
great importance. There have been tenta- 
tive efforts to abolish them; their main 
function is to lead back to a repetition of the 
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chorus. Charles K. Harris, in one of his 
newest songs, ‘Dancing In a Dream,’ uses 
a verse only four measures long to a refrain 
of the traditional sixteen. 

“The chorus is the thing. Freed and 
Brown’s ‘Singing In The Rain’ frankly 
adopts, for its vocal version, the band prac- 
tice of beginning with the chorus. Then 
follow the verse—there is only one—and a 
second chorus. All that is needed now is 
a song that is all chorus. The words of a 
song, then, point in the direction of the 
punch at the end of the verse and the harder 
punch at the end of the chorus. 

“Contrary to the general belief, it is the 
music that is written first. For the music 
is of primary importance. It is the music 
that we hum long after we have forgotten 
the words. . The orthodox procedure 
is for a composer to set words to music, not 
for a poet to set music to words. 

“Yet there is no valid esthetic objection 
to the reversal of the usual practice. The 
Alley composer, once he has thought up a 
striking tune, writes it down or dictates it, 
and then prepares a special sheet, known as 
a lead sheet, upon which only the melody 
appears. 

“This is for the word man, who usually 
knows enough about notation to make out 
the general rhythm and the important ac- 
cents. ‘The sheet serves as his lead or guide; 
hence the name. I should not be surprised 
if it is this practice that has helped lead 
to the much greater plasticity of our contem- 
porary lyrics.” 

The reader will pardon me if I appear 
to digress. I deem it important to point 
out the Siamese Twin relationship of the 
lyric to the melody in the average popular 
song. Separated from the melody, the lyric 
brother—even as the Siamese—cannot live 
in the realm of Tin Pan Alley. 


UR intelligent correspondent asks a 
number of questions typical of many in 
the minds of thousands of ambitious new 
song writers. For example, he writes, 
“Assuming I—or any one else—have writ- 
ten what I think is a song lyric, what is my 
next step? Will I secure some one to com- 
pose the music?” The obvious reply is yes. 
He continues: 
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“There are people in my city who write 
tunes and instrumental arrangements. Will 
I ask one of them to set my lyric to music, 
or is there some one available who has had 
wider experience?” My suggestion is that 
the lyric writer allow the local composer or 
arranger to add a melody—provided he is 
qualified. A poor tune can spoil a good 
lyric and vice versa. There are, perhaps, 
composers of “wider experience,” but they 
are generally “teamed up” with their own 
lyric writers and have no time for out- 
siders. 

“Or will I endeavor to sell the lyric to 
music publishers, and leave the writing of 
the scores to them?” continues our corres- 
pondent. The answer, as earlier given, 
is no, provided the words are of the “popu- 
lar” variety. By popular, I refer to songs 
of the type of “Three Little Words,” “Sing 
Something Simple,” “St. Louis Blues,” and 
that new inimitable hit “Kollege Kick.” 

However, publishers of semi-classical 
songs are sometimes interested in consider- 
ing good song poems. By semi-classical 
I mean such songs as Shapiro Bernstein & 
Co.’s “The Moon And You And I,” Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s “End of a Perfect Day” or 
the Victory Music Publishing Co.’s (Los 
Angeles) “The Harbour of Your Heart.” 
In songs’ of this type the words are invari- 
ably written first, and it is accordingly easy 
for the semi-classical publisher to turn the 
lyric over to his staff composer. 

Sometimes a music publisher issues both 
popular and semi-classical songs, but as a 
rule the sponsors of the latter are in a class 
by themselves. I give the names of some 
of the most prominent ones, a few of which 
also publish popular songs; (most of them 
have New York offices) : 

Boston Music Co. 
Boosey & Co., Inc. 
Chappell-Harms & Co., Inc. 
Church, John, Co. 
Ditson, Oliver, Co. 
Fischer, Carl, Inc. 
Fox, Sam, Publishing Co. 
Jacobs, Walter, Inc. 
McKinley Music Co. 
Ricordi, G., & Co., Inc. 
Schirmer, G. Inc. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 


Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract — cash advance, 
royalty winning songs. 
Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 
Have you heard my own songs, 
“Nevada Moon,” “‘I’ll Happen Along,” 
“Colorado Rose,” etc.? 


For good composing reasonable, write to 


LON HEALY 
Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
ie oo all my life and I will help you get your song 
fore audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write. 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2344 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 








IF YOU CAN WRITE 


Either words or melody for a song, let me help 


you complete your song. Write at once for 


particulars, to 


HANNE J. HICKS 


Box 163, Orrick, Mo. 











SONGS 
Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 


Send for free folder: 
“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 


STAN TUCKER 


219 W. 46th St.,. New York 


Room 308, 
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¢ WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession aleo will be found in this column. 





Business Journals 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York. 
W. C. Woolfson, News Editor. Issued daily, 5c 
a copy; $12 a year. The only daily banking news- 
paper in the United States. “We can wse corre- 
spondents in capital cities throughout the United 
States. We pay $10 a column inch for assigned 
material.” 

Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Eugene Pharo, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3 a year. Business journal. 
“We are in the market for exclusive, illustrated 
feature articles from 1000 to 2500 words in length 
about successful methods or policies actually used 
by identified (named) wholesale confectionery 
manufacturers, jobbers of confectionery, or manu- 
facturing retail confectioners. These may relate 
to economical distribution, sales stimulation, cost- 
ing, management, personnel training, advertising, 
smoothing out seasonal peaks and valleys, or other 
subjects of timely and valuable character for up- 
to-date business men who are making and selling 
confectionery. Also use shorter material, illus- 
trated or not illustrated, but meeting the same 
general need as described above. Judgment is 
based on useful facts and first-rate ideas contained 
in manuscripts, rather than on elegance of style. 
We report within four weeks, and pay up to one 
cent a word, and average of $3 for photos, on 
acceptance.” 


Credit and Financial Management (formerly 
Credit Monthly), 1 Park Ave., New York. Ches- 
ter H. McCall, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. Covers all aspects of wholesale 
credit and financial management. “We desire arti- 
cles on management and credit administration, 1500 
words long. We report just before publication, 
and pay one and three-fourths cents a word on 
publication.” 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York. H. W. Springborn, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; lic a copy; $2 a year. Chief object 
is to promote cooperation between gas companies 
and independent dealers for mutual aid in selling 
gas appliances. “We want actual experience stories 
—interviews with dealers who are successfully 
selling gas appliances. Stock which they carry 


must be approved by the American Gas Assoccia- 
tion, because we want to prevent publicity for 
unsafe and inefficient appliances. Stories can cover 
complete range of merchandising activities and 
must be accompanied by photographs of dealer, 
interior or extericr of store, window displays, news- 
paper or direct mail advertising, etc. Stories should 
not exceed 2000 words, except for short fillers 
(100-400 words) without illustrations. These gas 
appliance dealers include plumbing and heating 
contractors, hardware stores, furniture stores, house 
furnishing stores, department stores, etc. For 
photographs we pay $2 to $5, depending on quality. 
We report ten days after receipt, and pay one 
cent a word after publication.” 


The Novelty News, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York. Frank Waggoner, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3 a year. A magazine deal- 
ing with the use of premiums, specialties, prize 
contests, combination sales, as business builders. 
“We cannot use the usual run of material. We are 
only interested in accounts of actual sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns along lines that we specify, 
and which material can only be secured on inter- 
views we authorize after a skeleton of the case is 
first submitted to ascertain whether it is wanted. 
We report within ten days, and pay one to one 
and a quarter cent per word.” 


Radco Automotive Review, 16th and Jefferson 
Sts., Oakland, Calif. R, W. Martland, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Auto- 
motive business paper covering eleven far-Western 
States exclusively. “We can use 300-500 word 
stories, with photos, showing unique advertising 
methods of automotive dealers, building features, 
stunts, contests, etc.; human interest stories of 
success, early day racing or early automotive mer- 
chandising ; live ‘how’ articles on automotive sales 
management, building layouts, administrative con- 
trol system, used car marketing, shop sales pro- 
motion, etc. Articles must be written around some 
automotive man in one of the far-Western States. 
Unsolicited feature material is not encouraged. We 
prefer summary of what the correspondent con- 
siders to be a Jikely story. If subject is acceptable, 
we give detailed assignment to promote accuracy 
of presentation. We report promptly. The aver- 
age rate of payment is one and a half to two cents 
a word on acceptance.” 






































“TOO FAR AWAY” 


Frequently, prospective clients write me in this strain: 


“I have watched your advertisements for some time, and have been greatly impressed 
by the regularity with which you advertise, month in and month out, undeniable proofs 
of what you are doing for your clients. I have often wanted to ask your assistance, 
but the distance between us has deterred me up till now. I have wanted to save 
time by dealing with others, closer at hand. But now I’m coming to you after all, 
for instead of saving time I’m really losing years.” 

The main point, of course, is not whether the man lives next door, but whether he is the 
best man to help you. Nobody trying to succeed in other lines or professions questions that 
fact. Students of music and art go to Europe at great cost because they think somebody over 
there knows more than the teachers at home. Brilliant American surgeons abandon lucrative 
practices for a year or more because a famous surgeon in Vienna can show them a few tricks 
in technique. The aspiring writer is the only man who complains because the expert isn’t 
next door. 

Go to the best man. If he is in Podunk, New York, Timbuctoo, or Patagonia, go to 
him. Even if it takes longer to get a reply, stick to him if he is able and willing to help you. 
A single sentence in that letter, when finally it comes, may be the means of putting you over the 
top. I have clients in every State and foreign country, including Timbuctoo and Patagonia. 
So go to the best man—not necessarily myself. Look the field over, regardless of geography. 
Your writing is a matter of prime importance to you, and in choosing your connections you 
should be at least as careful as you would be in choosing your grocer. 

As for my selling connections, I am known—and favorably known—to the editors, and 
scripts submitted by me receive careful consideration. In addition, I have a representative of my 
own in New York, who submits my manuscripts in person, while my location in California 
makes it possible for me to give real service in the matter of submitting stories to producers and 
disposing of motion picture rights—which cannot be done by mail, but only by personal contact. 


Mrs. —————,, who is a successful author of stage-plays and vaudeville sketches, writes me today: 

“Again I am indebted to you for a most splendid criticism of my work.” (Name on request.) This 
lady is one of my many Eastern clients, who has worked with me for years. She does not think the distance 
a ndicap, for she is em for—and getting—results, tugether with innumerable others! 

Literally thousands of similar letters are in my files, and are at your disposal. 





CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE MY PROFESSIONAL 
Terms (each manuscript charged for sepa- COLLABORATION 
rately, fee to accompany manuscripts). Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive 
individual work with the client, during which 
For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; we write a story together, step by step, from 
up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, the plot germ to the completed manuscript. 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to This constitutes the most practical trainin 
35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,060, $20.00; possible. The client learns HOW by DOIN 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. —not by Reading about how some y else 
These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, did it. 
corstractive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to Although I am called upon to do a tremen- 
6.000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or dous amount of work in this Service, the terms 
can be made so by revision, the fee covers all are surprisingly low and convenient. 
such work, including typing, submission, etc. Particulars on request. 


In brief, I back my judgment of a story with my 
time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 





Some clients in this service have sold the story even 
before they had leted the pay its. Others have 
sold stories written while they were still working on 




















The Commission Charged on Sales is 10%. eg # vallle 
LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. i thts Yordhen to enname autciay Oar Ensen opuemee 
It may supply the solution of the whole Mystery of This Service is entirely ladependent of the Criticism 
* Sage “P. Or pros for booklet, “The ons a ty s anes jn aan 
ruth About terary Assistance,” containing contin receive s thanking me a 
information vital to every writer and not obtainable pce nw fy Ag wo aa nae Bee mt 
elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) or that has secured a staff position. To really sincere 
My own work appears regularly. Some of it has erary workers, sincerely s success, I shall 
been translated into foreign languages. J am able to = — op Fe Ly ter Geepedtine 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. letters to be returned to me after perusal. 
L ? P. O. Box 2602-N 
URENCE R. DORSAY sx rxsncisco, catsronna 
Author of —or—<— 
“Landing The Editor’s Checks”... .....00...000++ $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Newels to Sell™...2...cccccccccccscces $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)..... tian pana $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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Study Poetry 


POPULAR POETRY, the national 

poet’s magazine, offers a complete 
course in poetry writing. The method 
of study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in Popular Poetry if it is of real 
quality. In such case we pay our 
regular rates, which are on acceptance. 





































Students who study poetry with 
Popular Poetry are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 


POPULAR POETRY 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course im poctry. Thia 
places me under no obligation. 


IIIT incest casi cab sch soc ca gia nlionlaiaislotinete 
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Restaurant Management, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York. Ray Fling, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; $3 a year. Business magazine. “We want 
management and operation articles of not over 
2000 words in length. New ideas or subjects, or 
new thought on old subjects are wanted. We do 
not use ‘success’ stories, but can place ‘failure’ 
stories. Cannot use general articles nor small 
restaurant stories. Editorially, Restaurant Magazine 
is addressed to leading chain and individual oper- 
ators serving upwards of 500 meals per day. We 
use some business confessions as well as a limited 
amount of human interest material. We also use 
shorts of 100 to 300 words in length describing 
good ideas used by successful restaurants. Photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate text matter and are 
paid for at space rates. We report within ten 
days, and pay from one to five cents a word on 
acceptance.” 


Rough Notes, 222 E. Ohio St., Intlianapolis, Ind, 
Irving Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. Business building and educa- 
tional magazine—insurance. “We only want ar- 
ticles or items that describe how to sell and how 
to take care of fire and casualty insurance; prac- 
tical and proven ideas. Photographs that would 
illustrate above type of material are considered. 
We pay 25c an inch, after publication.” 








Educational Journals 


Home Economic News, Peoria, Ill. “Our maga- 
zine is so highly specialized that we do not need 
the services of writers outside of our present field, 
which consists of teachers.” 





The Paper Industry, 333 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. A. Scott Dowd, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Educational 
journal serving the interests of pulp and paper 
manufacturers. “We want educational articles of 
interest to pulp and paper manufacturers. Pho- 
tographs illustrating articles are used; no portraits. 
We report promptly and pay one-half cent a word, 
within ten days following date of issue.” 





The Progressive Teacher,* Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued ten months a year; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. Educational magazine. 
“We only want material helpful to the educator— 
methods and projects found to be practical, and 
usable articles on all the common school branches, 
supervision and administration. We use some plays 
and programs for special day recitations and draw- 
ings for school decoration. We acknowledge on 
receipt, and pay $1.50 a page.” 





Farm and Agricultural Magazines 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave. New 
York. H. L. Cosline, Associate Editor. “We are 
very seldom interested in outside material.” 





American Farming, 5387 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Estes P. Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 20c a year. General national farm maga- 
zine. “Overstocked.” 





American Poultry Journal, 686 S. Clark St, 
Chicago, Ill. Ralston R. Hannas, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. Specialty maga- 
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zine in agricultural field, going to producers. “We 
want practical items, 300 to 800 words long. Special 
articles are given on assignment. Photographs 
showing practical poultry operations on the farm 
are wanted. We report within three weeks, and 
pay about one cent a word on publication.” 





California Cultivator, 317 Central Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. W. R. Wood, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1 a year. Farming journal. 
“We only use articles written by California writers 
who understand farming conditions in this state, 
or those who are familiar with marketing condi- 
tions as related to California farm crops. Usually 
we have more material available than we can use, 
so there is little chance for outside writers to have 
their material accepted. $3 per column (600) is 
paid tenth of month following publication.” 





The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. E.C, Ackerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. Dairy trade journal. ‘“Mer- 
chandising stories of proven merit of milk plants, 
creameries, ice cream manufacturers, cheese and 
dairy by-products, are wanted. Length varies from 
500 to 2060 words. Photographs should accompany 
articles. We report within thirty days, and pay 
one cent a word, and $1 to $3 for photos, on pub- 
lication.” 





Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. Frank A. 
Briggs, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 3 years 
for $1.50. Farm and livestock. “Farm and Ranch 
is confined largely to matters of general interest 
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to the agricultural industry and kindred lines and 
to articles of fact, inspirational and entertaining 
features concerning the Southwest. Have our 
own staff of field editors, but give consideration 
to anything offered in our line. Length of articles 
varies from 800 to 2500 words. We use illustra- 
tions and photographs. Report is made promptly, 
and we pay one-half to one cent a word.” 





General and Literary Magazines 


American Racing World, 2169 Transportation 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. “We are in the market for 
short stories, novels, serials, articles, essays, 
poetry, drawings, cartoons, jokes, etc., on all phases 
of the sport of horse racing, including the betting 
angle. We pay according to merit.” 





Calgary Eye-Opener,* published by Bob Edwards 
Publishing Company, Box 2068, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phil Rolfsen, Editor; Cedric Adams, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use all sorts of snappy jingles, epigrams, jokes, 
etc. Also a number of longer ‘yarns’ of about 
100 to 200 words if there is sufficient kick to carry 
that length. Subjects preferred are Hebrew, 
Negro, flappers and drunks. Ideas for covers are 
especially wanted, as well as ideas for departments 
which may run for several months. Poetry should 
be either very funny or very dramatic. We use a 
great number of cartoons and cartoon ideas each 
month. We report twice a week (Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) and pay generously on acceptance.” 

(Continued on page 52) 








you worked out with me? 


generalities. 


of them and as many more.) 


$20 to $30 a month. 


552 Riverside Drive 





Collaboration That Brings You Sales 


Yesterday my ‘phone rang. ‘‘Listen,’’ an eager voice requested. ‘You know the novelette 
I called up about it this morning and— it has gone to the printer, 
accepted! My name’s going to be on the mag's cover.” 


Today I received a letter from a person who had sent me a manuscript for criticism. 
“Thank you for the complete and detailed report cn my story,”’ she writes. 
submission to you I sent the same story to two critics. The replies I received were only vague 
I knew no more after receiving them than I did before. 
Why couldn’t I get a glimmer of the truth before?”’ 


The answer is that the other critics have ceased to be writers. They handle a mass of work 
from many students while I collaborate with but twelve writers at a time. 
time for my own writing; time to give each writer all the help he needs; time to keep in close 
touch with the markets my collaborators wish to reach. It means quality rather than quantity, 
help. (I have sold to more than a score of publications and have helped writers to reach most 


I will be glad for you to compare the help I give you with that you receive anywhere 
else in this country. And yet the fees are not high. Manuscript criticism is $3 for a story of 
3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand thereafter. Collaboration for three or six months, 


Write me a personal letter about your writing, the problems you face, the amount of time 
you can give your work, and your ambitions. I'll answer personally and promptly. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, 
illustrated and all-fiction magazines. 


“‘Previous to its 


Now I know.... 


This lets me have 


New York City 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE. 
FOR WRITERS OF 





Short Stories — Novelettes 
Novels — Serials — Articles 
ESTABLISHED IN 1926 


This service has shown a consistent growth— 
because it is personal, adapted to individual needs. 
Nothing to seli but “Selling Service.” No 
Criticism. No Courses. 


| SERVICE FEES 


A reasonable reading fee and commission is 
charged until we sell $500.00 worth of material 


for a client. Then—straight commission. 


IF YOU WANT 


Reliable Sales Service from an agency that has 
sold thousands of dollars’ worth of fiction, an 
agency that handles the work x such well- 
known writers as Harl Vincent, R. Craig Chris- 
tensen, Starzl, Forest Gayden, i oy H. 
Evans, Floria Howe Bruess, Worthen C. Cor- 
nish, Janet Morrison, Marvin a Mrs. 
K. Thomas Russell, Ed Earl Repp, Therese 
Dupree, Dr. Miles i i Breuer, Francis Flagg, 
Chas. Roy Cox, Grace Hall Titus, Jack William- 
son, and others, get our free explanatory circular, 


WRITE 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 


995-D EAST RICH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


















































AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Lower ones for Fall Needs 
Good, Strong E d flaps, for flat mailing 





Size 9x12 24 auaed Kraft Size 94x12% 
25 Envelopes........-.+ $ .50 25 Envelopes.......... $ .55 
50 Envelopes.........-. 50 Envelopes.......... 

A Heavy, extra strong envelope for rough handling 

28 Pound 

25 Envelopes.........+ .' * 25 Envelopes........++ $ .65 
50 Envelopes.........- 50 Envelopes.......... 1.20 

Size 6x9 24 — Kraft Size 64x9% 
50 Envelopes.........-. $ .50 50 Envelopes.........-+ $ .55 


100 Envelopes.......... -90 100 Envelopes.......... , 00 
Good Grade Ganeeigt Paper, Standard, 20 


Specia High Grade Boxed) 
500 Sheets............ 500 Sheets......ssee0. $1.45 
1000 Sheets...........+- .20 100) Sheets.......+..+. 


Heavy Duty Typewriter Ribbons—75c each, three for $1 ‘80. 
We prepay postage anyw hove east of Rocky Mts., west of Rockies 
or Canada, add 19%. (10% discount on orders of $5.00 or over.) 
NOTE: Send for our new book “How to Prepare Manu- 
scripts and Contest Entries.” Postpaid for 35c. 

A. D. FREESE & SON, PRINTERS-PUBLISHERS 
Upland, Indiana 





$10,000 A Year From 


Greetings 
This is one man’s record for only twelve (12) 
sentiments. . . . The first of two parts of the 
GREETING CARD GUIDE is now ready in 
mimeograph form, consisting of personal letters 
from many large manufacturers of GREETING 
CARDS telling just what they want with sam- 
ples of GREETINGS that they consider good. 
To our knowledge, the only work of its kind 
available. Everything that a GREETING 
CARD WRITER should know. Send $1.25 
(less than 14 the price of the briefest greeting) to 


The Greeting Card Guide 


Bethany, W. Va 
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DEBUNKING GENIUS 
(Continued from page 36) 


their writing desks so long and so hard that 
when triumph finally came, they were so 
happy that they were apt to tell us almost 
anything. Being human, they are egotistical, 
and if the school teachers wish to make 
gods of them, well, why not? It feeds their 
vanity, looks well in the blurb on the jackets 
of their books and runs up the royalty pay- 
ments. 

Most really great authors are not deceived 
in these matters. They may not tell their 
publics that their art is essentially a bag of 
tricks, but they know that this comes pretty 
close to the truth. Said Booth Tarkington 
once: “I pull a lot of wires in my business 
of writing, but God help me if my public 
ever catches me at it!” 

Some of the greatest artists, on discover- 
ing that they possessed special aptitudes 
when still young, abandoned producing and 
gave themselves to further systematic train- 
ing. A very well-known instance of this 
was Maupassant. For seven years he sub- 
mitted himself to studies in observation and 
construction under the eyes of his uncle, 
Flaubert, before he tried to sel! a story. Jo- 
hannes Brahms, the greatest composer since 
Beethoven, when still a young man, enjoyed 
unusual success in certain types of romantic 
inventions. His publishers clamored for 
more and more copy. He ceased his com- 
posing altogether, retired to a music con- 
servatory and for a number of years de- 
voted himself to the most rigid disciplining 
of his mind in studies of harmony, counter- 
point and part writing. 

What does all this mean to us as students 
of literary art? Most importantly it means 
that successful writing is an art, that art is 
a dexterity and any dexterity can be learned. 

The great trouble with us literary stu- 
dents is that we want to succeed first and 
learn how afterwards. “If I could just sell 
one good story,” I have heard hundreds of 
unarrived authors plead, “I’d convince my- 
self and my family that I have talent and 
I’d take the money and learn!” Strange 
logic indeed! An interest in learning, and 
energy enough to keep at it until the learn- 
ing is done, is talent and there is no other. 
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“The Writer's Market’ 


Is the ONE Book That 
| Every Writer Should Own 





1. Quality Markets 





States that buys quality short s 
articles. In every instance the 


material he wants to buy, how it 
written, how much he will pay, 


Here Are the Chapters in 
“The Writer’s Market” 


A list of every publication in the United 


tories and 
editor of 


that publication tells you what kind of 


should be 
the maga- 


zine’s correct address and other informa- 


¥ tion for the writer who wants to sell 


quality material. 


with its editorial 


the entire 
3. The Clayton Magazines 
An article by W. M. Clayton, 
of the Cla magazines, 
structive an 
4. Requirements of the Dell 
Magazines 


by their executive editor. 

5. The Fiction House Market 
An article by the managing edit 
ten Fiction 
how te sell to them. 


6. Travel Magazines 


7. Movie and Theater 
A careful list of the reliable 
and “fan” magazines with their 


in the field. 
8. Women’s Journals 


various editors. 


the more important women’s 


information, as well as marketin, 


their editorial requirements, 


Other chapters in the superb book are. 
and Oxtdoor Journals’; “H 
“Markets 
Verse’; “Poetry 
— hs’; “Second Class Fiction 
“Book Publishers’ ; 

Journals” ; “Juvenile Magazines 


ro, 
, 


a complete “Trade Journal Section.” 


Each chapter lists not only the name 
dress of the magazine, but also the 
requirements as stated by the editor. 





valuable book for the writer does not exist. 


2. First Class Fiction Markets 

A list of every first class fiction market 
i i itori requirements. This 
chapter alone is well worth the price of 


publisher 


giving in- 
market information. 


An article about the many Dell magazines 


or of the 


ouse magazines telling you 


A list of magazines buying travel articles, 
and stories and their editorial requirements. 


theatrical 
editorial 


requirements, and a special note on this 
type of writing by one of the big editors 


A list of women’s magazines and their 
editorial requirements as written by their 


9. The Important Women’s Magazines 
An interview with each of the editors of 


journals. 


This contains a good deal of instructive 


g advice. 


10. Home and Garden Magazines 
The editors of the various magazines that 
buy articles about home and garden give 


Space prohibits detailed mention of any more. 


“Sports 


wmor Markets’ ; 
‘or Risque Material’; “Markets for 
ournals’”’; “Morkets tor Pho- 


arkets’’ ; 


“Agriculture and Farm 


dicates’’ ; 


S: 
“Educational Journals’ ; “Religious Secu”. 
“Music Journals” ; “Salesmen’s Magazines,” and 


There is 


also a chapter on copyright and a full index. 


and ad- 
editorial 
A more 











“MMHE WRITER’S MARKET” is a 

272-page, cloth bound book 
that surpasses any previous publish- 
ing effort to produce a high class, 
efficient, and reliable market guide 
for writers. You will find not only 
every reliable magazine listed in this 
book, but also a good deal of valu- 
able, instructive information written 
exclusively for ““The Writer’s Mar- 
ket,”” by many well known editors. 
The low price of $3.00 per copy is 
made possible by the tremendous 
number of advance orders which we 
received on this book. You will 
treasure ‘“The Writer’s Market” and 
be quick to cherish it among the best 
of your books. Aside from telling 
you exactly where any conceivable 
type of story can be sold, it will 
inspire you to write more and dif- 
ferent kinds of material. It is sold 
on a money back guarantee. Buy 
your copy today, and you will make 
the most important investment of 
your literary career. 


nh oh 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 18TH Street 
Cincinnati, On10 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me postpaid a copy of the 1981 
edition of “The Writer’s Market,” for which I 
enclose $3.00 payment in full. (If you want a 
year’s subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST ard a 
copy of “The Writer’s Market” enclose $4.00 and 
check here [). 
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THE a BA Simplinea Training Ceurse gives mod- 
EDiTo’ ern, practical training in fiction writing; 80% 
of those trained by S. C., under David 





—<AGE Raffelock director, "sell stories before com- 
pleting to astional magazines; 100% are thoroughly 
tly trained. md for “The Way Past the 


Editor,” free. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver. Colo. 


$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 






































THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, aon-fiction, plays. 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our represcutative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 


$1000 = CASH PRIZES 


Given by b etc., for slogans, titles, 
recipes, iene. stories, gw teem ideas, photographs, cut-pic- 
ture puzzles, etc. 

An average of more than $2,000,006 is paid contestants an- 
nually in hundreds of legitimate prize contests. Get your share 


THe CONTEST NEWS, reviced monthly, lists all worth- 
while contests in detail and features helpful articles and hints 
to contestants by actual winners. Please do not confuse our pub- 
lication with contest lists. THE CONTEST NEWS is a real 
=. with —— yo 

‘ear, ix $1.00. Copy, 25c. (coin.) 
THE CONTEST NEWS, Toledo, Ohio. 







































Station A-10, 











Read the Magazine of 


UNSALABLE STORIES 


First Stories analyzes five or six rejected stories in 
each issue, showing specifically why they did not sell 
and exactly what to do to make them salable. Send 
25c for your copy today, and begin studying the short 
story by the laboratory method. No samples. Foreign 

oil ae of 

e will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, prope- 
sition. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. You 
pay us no money for this service. Ask for details if 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 




















The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
pa ye= a to suthors as to the manver of preparing 
itn¢dumpnh aaa oe! 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65 postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 
Aso aE and Novels 


No “Reading” charge ““eriticiam’”’ “copyright” benk. A SALES 
ie for mendes a — 10% commission bas is pe Wn ly 
Magazine stories especi: wv ta poss: 

Publication of novels arranged. Intorteation —¥ stad 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITER’S CLUB 
































P. O. Box 1350, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


Current History Magazine,* Times Bldg., New 
York. George Washington Ochs Oakes, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We pub- 
lish articles ef contemporary events of international 
interest in realms of economics, politics, education, 
science and sociology. We report promptly, and 
pay on publication.” 


Five-Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St. New 
York. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We are in need of condensed 
novels of 25,000 words, of adventure, mystery, ro- 
mance, sport and Western themes. Whereas the 
story need not necessarily be from the girl’s point 
of view, it is essential that true love interest be 
paramount. We prefer the more sophisticated 
type of novel, but the stark realistic story, the 
straight action yarn, or the sex story is barred. 
In the case of foreign settings, the leading char- 
acters must be American. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and we pay from two 
cents a word up, on acceptance.” 





The Forum,* 441 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy ; $2.50 a year. General magazine. “We 
are in the market for articles, preferably contro- 
versial, on topics of current interest to intelligent 
Americans; short stories; occasional brief light 
essays. Average length for articles and stories 
is 2500 to 3500 words. We report within two 
weeks, and pay good rates on acceptance.” 





Grit,* Williamsport, Pa. Howard R. Davis, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; $2 
a year. Family weekly. “We buy short fiction 
of from 1500 to 5000 words, but it must be clean 
and interesting. Love, adventure, mystery and 
Western stories are preferred. We pay from $5 
to $10 a story, and want nothing but the one-time 
rights to print. We also buy stories of from 100 
to 500 words, with photographs for illustration, 
for the woman’s and children’s pages. Also stories 
of from 100 te 800 words, with one or more photo- 
graphs for illustration, of oddities and out-of-the- 
ordinary things for our Odd and Strange page. 
Freaks of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, when 
accompanied by good pictures, are welcome, as 
are illustrated stories of strange occupations, cus- 
toms, practices, etc. We buy an occasional maga- 
zine story of from 1800 to 2500 words, if accom- 
panied by from six to twelve photographs, and also 
shorter magazine material of from 350 to 1000 
words, if accompanied by from two to six photo- 
graphs. 

“Photographs accepted and used are paid for at 
the rate of $1 to $1.50 each, and the text accom- 
panying is paid for at the rate of $5 to $8 a column, 
depending on the subject, its timeliness and general 
interest. Payment is made on acceptance. Address 
all contributions to Editorial Department.” 





The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Editor. Issued weekly; lic a 
copy ; $5 a year. Liberal weekly dealing with ¢eco- 
nomics, politics, social conditions, with book, drama 
and movie criticism. “We welcome factual ‘articles 
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of national and international interest, not more 
than 2300 words in length. Also short poems. We 
report two or three days after receipt, and pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We welcome 
literary, timely articles and biographical sketches 
nee a fiction. Payment is made when pub- 
lished.” 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Chief Editorial 
Stafz. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. 
“Overstocked.” 


Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. Geo. Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories and arti- 
cles that provide thrills and action, experiences and 
sensations that will interest the aviation enthusiast. 
Fiction is not acceptable. Popular aviation mechan- 
ics and unusual designs and contrivances are also 
required. Briefs should run from 100 to 800 words, 
articles 1500 to 3500. We report within a month, 
and pay one cent a word on publication.” 


Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Raymond Bill, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. Radio fan magazine (non-technical). 
“We particularly want jokes, short verse, comic 
sketches, with radio slant. Send to Indi-Gest De- 
ogee We report promptly and pay $1 to $5 
or each.” 


Tatler and American Sketch,* 331 Madison Ave., 
New York. J. C. Schemm, Editor. “We espe- 
cially desire bright satires or burlesques with a 
social slant which would be interesting to sophis- 
ticated members of the smart set.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


The Buzza Company, Inc., 1006 W. Lake St, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Cliff Blanchard, Editor. “Com- 
paratively small amount of material is purchased, 
as we maintain our own writing staff. Greeting 
card sentiments should be brief; verse of two to 
four lines. Short prose sentiments are also con- 
sidered. Humorous ideas always welcome. Sen- 
timents should be cheerful and contain no negative 
suggestions. Beware of words and phrases which 
tend to limit the sale of the card upon which the 
sentiment is to be used. A good sentiment has 
few limitations and may be sent by almost any one 
to almost any one. Every sentiment should contain 
a wish. We publish birthday, convalescent, bon 
veyage, wedding, anniversary, Christmas and other 
special occasion greeting cards. We pay 50c per 
line, and report within a week or ten days when- 
ever possible.” 


Paramount Line of Greeting Cards, 109 Summer 
St., Providence, R. I.. Thecdore Markoff, Editor. 
‘We want four, six and eight line sentiments for 


greeting cards for all occasions, and pay 25c a line 


and up on acceptance.” 





Writing tor the Quality Magazines 


OULD you like to write and sell essays, 

articles, stories and novels to the quality 
group of magazines?* If so, you will find 
my criticism and coaching service of material 
help to you. 

My own work has appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, Plain 
Talk, Yale Review, Century, etc. My novels 
are published by Century Co. 

AM chiefly interested in finding talented 

young writers with whom I can work, and 
who are willing to pay my moderate fees. If 
you have ability and are willing to work 
with me, I know you will meet with steady 
and certain success. 


If you wish to try my service, send me a manuscript 
and a letter telling about your own efforts. Writers 
who are really serious, who really want to sell to the 
quality group or publisb novels of real merit, and who 
have confidence in their own ability will find satisfaction 
in my criticism and coaching service. I will help you 
carve out a literary career for yourself. 


Criticism and coaching on novels given special attention. 


Howard Snyder 
1200 Springhill Avenue, Mobile, Ala. 


*The quality group consists of Harper's, Atlantic 
Monthly, American Mercury, Nation, Scribners, Forum, 
Golden Book, Bookman, North American Review, Yale 
Review, etc. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed we mggy Fae neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. arkets suggested. Rates, 
50c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special rates 
on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Box 701, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your omg neatly and accurately. 
4 


tra first page. Minor 


Oc per thousand words. . 
iscount on 


corrections and carbon copy free. 10% 
10,000 words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 





> 











Ultra Smart Typing and Correcting 
For clear cut typing, and sincere correcting, 50c 


per each 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 24-hour 
service, satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. T. O° CONNOR 


Desk T, Roselle, Ilinois 
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WV ENFIN! N 
I ndividual i eee: 


NO SET COURSES. Each writer 
trained according to his or her quali- 
fications ... . WE WORK WITH 
YOU from conception to completion 
of story .... the cost is amazingly 
low... . further information on 
request. 


The Writer’s Collaborator " 


508 Franklin Street, West 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


WRITERS “It is worth thousands to you.” 
To write ahout people you must 
thoroughly understand Human Nature. Stop guessing. 
“Human Analysis,” our book, will show you. Written 
by a leading Scientist. This book formerly sold for $40 
in 16 sections. Send $1.65; we pay postage. 


HEBERT ORGANIZATION 
661 N. Michigan Ave., 








Chicago 








HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what's wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,” New York City. 








ANNETTE KROLL 
Critic — Collaborator 


Introductory offer: Send short story, 1000-2000 words, 
letter about yourself, and $1—more in proportion for 
longer story—and get a genuine criticism that will 
help you sell. My clients have sold five books, 600 
shorts, more than 800 articles. ANNETTE KROLL, 
Antioch, Tenn. 








10% Marketing Service 
AUTHOR of over 125 stories in Ace-High, 
War, etc., markets stories for 10%. Valuable 
criticism and advice if unsalable. Reading fee, 
$1 per 5,000 words or fraction—plus postage— 
FEE REFUNDED IF SALABLE. I sell mine; 
I can sell yours! TRY ME. CHARLES P. 
GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Virginia. 








Let the PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
Present Your Story to the Studios 


The studios, as a rule, will consider only stories that 
have been presented by authorized agents who are qualified 
to sift the chaff from the kernel. 

We are in constant touch with heads of departments, 
we know what type of stories they want, and WE KNOW 
HOW. If your story has no value we will tell you so, 
together with suggestions as to what to write; if it has 
merit we will help you in every way possible to get it 
into salable form. Let us work with you and help you 
by our years of experience. 

Send self addresscd stamped envelope for our interesting 
booklet which outlines our co-operative plan and reasonable 


rates. 
Located in HOLLYWOOD, the heart of the industry. 


THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


Hollywood, California 








1746 Whitley Ave., 
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Home and Garden Magazines 


Home and Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We want 
articles not more than 1500 words, pertaining to 
houses, gardens and decorations. Photographs to 
accompany them must be excellent. We report 
within two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





The Homemaker Magazine, 401 Scott St., Little 
Rock, Ark. Mrs. F. B. Cotnam, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We do not 
solicit material.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


The Boy’s Chum, Route 1, Norman Station, Ind, 
Homer G. Fisher, Editor-in-chief. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are in need of 
cover designs of interest to the outdoor boy, and 
will pay on publication. Those drawings not used 
will be returned if postage is enclosed. Page size 
is 74x11. 

“In stories we are looking for short stories 
of interest to the outdoor boy. Stories of 2000 to 
6000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 16,000 words; 
serials up to 40,000 words. We pay on publication, 
about one-fourth cent a word.” 





The Junior Weekly, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. Issued 
weekly, Illustrated story paper for Baptist Sunday 
Schools. “We desire interesting articles with good 
photographs. Payment is on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half to three-quarters cent a word.” 





St. Nicholas,* 55 W. 42nd St., New York. Al- 
bert Gallatin Lanier, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; a year. Juvenile magazine. “Over- 
stocked except for short cheery or humorous verse.” 





The Scholastic,** Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A National Magazine for the Schoolroom. Issued 
semi-monthly. Kenneth M. Gould, Managing Edi- 
tor. “We accept a few unsolicited manuscripts, 
but the bulk of the contents is written to order 
by staff writers and must be definitely adapted in 
style and content to the needs of young people in 
English, History and Social Studies classrooms. 
We will consider short, vividly written informa- 
tional articles on such subjects as Art, Literature, 
English Composition, Government, Social Prob- 
lems, Travel, History, Music, etc. Material on 
Science, Sports, Books, Films, etc., is supplied by 
staff editors. Length is 700 to 1500 words. Min- 
imum rate of payment is one cent a word, after 
publication. We also purchase photographs or 
drawings for illustration. We want no original 
short stories, plays or verse and no inspirational 
articles for young people. We conduct an annual 
contest called the Scholastic Award in Short Story, 
Essay, Poetry, Visual Arts, etc., with prizes total- 
ing $5000. Only high school students are eligible.” 





The Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pearl H. Campbell, Editor. “We 
welcome material for boys and girls, ten to fifteen 
years of age. Payment is moderate, on accept- 
ance. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ beok cata- 


legues, WRITER’S DIGEST Ane tocted the following b 


ke to iter 





All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 
Fiction hey gg en Fiction Writing..........$2.50 
Arthur §. Hoffmen 
Fiction Writins Gar FUER ccccccccoccsccoee BED 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Funtemente> af Feet Fiction Writing.......+.+.. 2.00 


‘hur S$. 
Training for ee 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 
Handbook of Literary Criticlam.........s:2+ 2340 


How to Study Literature........scccccceees OS 
Heydrich 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrich 

os Techmique...ccccccsccsccccsccces BOB 


H. Uzzell 
vent oy of Literature.....ccccsccccseee 3.00 
t-Jemes 
PAE, 5, Sw. eee 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Story Writing... .ccccccscsccccccsccccccccce Bae 
PF. M. Perry 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts......eeee+e+e+ 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts......cesesess 2.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
al +t 

a 


Aron M. Mathieu 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of VertReetiee---recccscocesescooeses 2.00 


Rhymes and ll 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary........2c+e+++ 2.50 
4. Welker 

Great > cas Interpreted...w.ssssssccesesee 2.00 


Bar! 
Points About Poetry......ccscccccccscsecces 1.00 
Donald G. French 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 
Art of Inventing Characters.........++++++- 2.50 


Georges Polti 
Technique of the Mystery Story........2++s:. 
Ceroiyn Wells 
-Six Dramatic Situations..........0006 


3 Polti 
Universal Plet Catalog. ccccccccccccccccccce 
Henry Albert Phillips 
The Writer’: 


James Knapp Reeve 
English Prose Style... ..ccsccccscceccccces 
Herbert R 


eed 
Elements of Plot Construction..........2e+% 
Richerd K. Abbott 
Twelve Cardinal Eiements of Short Story 
Writing cveccccccccccccccescvccsocccoce 
Agnes Ree 
Emotional Values tn im Fiction Writing......... 50 


Cececececccosceresssces BOO 





Cees etree eeeseseeeseseses 


SHORT | STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story.........+-++-+- 1.78 
Micheel Joseph 


Hew to Write Short Stories. ........0e00+++-$1.08 
L. dosephine Bridgert 

Plet cf the Short Story... .ccccccccseccees 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story.....cccccscssscesse 1.00 
hune 


Ci 
Wee the Short Stery.....ccccccccccscece BRS 
Berg Esenwein 
The Editorial Page. cccccccccsccccccccccccs BOO 
‘ober: W. Jones 
ieee Story Writing....cccccccccccececccce Bee 
Macy B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
dobn Gallishaew 
Satine the Short Stary...cccccccccsconses ANB 
g Esenwein 
Making Laughs Pay.cccccccccccccccccccces BOO 
C. Warden La Roe 
The Business of Writing........ceceeeees++ 200 
Feed Ziv 
Writing Novels to Sell........ccccccscccees 250 
Laurence D’Orsay 
This Fiction Business........scccccsssesess 2:00 
H. Bedford Jones 
How to Write for the Talking Pictures....... 2.50 
Walter B. Pithin 
Technique of Fiction Writing...........+.+. 1.78 
dames Knepp Reeve 
Magazine Article Writing.........seseeee+++ 3.00 
B. Brenneche 
Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........... 2.50 
Edward Mott Wooley 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 


The Correct Wurd and Hew te Use It........ 1.65 
d. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors im English..........+.+ 1.78 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus......csccccessccecesces BO 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book.......cccccccsecccsces 150 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Good English........escescececees 225 
d. Berg Esenwen 

Your Everyday Vocabulary 900000060000 an 
d. Turch Baker 

Stamdard Dictionary.......cccesscscceccess 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 38 
Frank Vizeteliy 

Simplified Spellimg.......cccccscees cevees oS 
Frank a 


eeececcerceseseccces Se 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced..... 2.25 
Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary.... «+. 150 
Handbook of Sysonyms and Prepositions..... .60 
L. J. Campbell 


Handbook of Punctuation......ccccccscess 80 
Marshall T. Bigelow 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $ 





ORDER BLANK 


ia payment for the following books: 
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The Friendly Service in Vogue 


Edgebrook Studio greets the new year with something 
different in criticism—a friendly ccnstructive service! 
Many of its friends in the Digest’s family circle doubt- 
less remember the long, interesting letters received 
under the old arrangement, but for the newcomer in 
the fold, who hasn’t been initiated, there is a brand new 
thrill to be experienced. And the rate is not too high: 
Minimum charge, $2.00, 4,000 words or under; 50c per 
thousand thereafter, with special novel and novelette 
rates. Submit story with money and your criticism 
will be with you within a week! Stories found avail- 
able will be marketed at the customary 10% commission. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 





Real Typing is An Art 
Why not relieve pine of this tedious part 
of your work? 
40c per thousand 
1c per line 


Southern California Typing Bureau 
Box 983, Torrance, Calif. 


Manuscripts 





MAGAZINE WRITING 


ERIC HOWARD, magazine writer, offers a 
practical course in Magazine Writing, under the 
auspices of the Extension Division, University 
of California, in Los Angeles. Course begins 
the first week of March. Details from office, 
815 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, California. 














ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 


writing life. He tells in intimate detail how be se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work. $2.60 postpaid. 

Also Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.60. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Ave. Passaic, N. J. 


COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


APRIL 


Issue of WRITER’S DIGEST Will Contain 


The Truth About Writing 
For the Talkies 
Second Installment 
The Tower Magazines 
and What They Buy 


Literary Schemers 
By Laurence D’Orsay 


Getting Started 
Words or Wit 


By Grace Colbron 


British Markets for MSS. 


























Writer's Digest 


Religious Journals 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 
A. L. Lawson, Managing Editor. “Beginning with 
the February issue, Christian Herald (for over 
fifty years the leading religious weekly of the 
country) became a monthly, and in appearance 
and contents will be the equal of any of the stand- 
ard magazines. Most of our material is arranged 
for. We will use an occasional short story, not to 
exceed 5000 or 6000 words, the rate in all cases 
to be arranged with the writer personally. Our 
only immediate need is for short short stories 
about 1000 words in length. These must not deal 
with crime or with sex in the offensive sense. For 
stories of this kind we will pay five cents a word, 
but they must be real stories and not mediocre 
trash.” 


The Young Judaean, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has been discontinued temporarily. 


Trade Journals 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich., 
is not buying manuscripts at the present time. 


The Aerologist, 121 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Dr. E. Vernon Hill, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c 
a copy; $2 a year. Trade journal for heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning. “We desire in- 
stallation stories, and new applications of systems 
from 500 to 2009 words. Also use photographs, 
if pertinent to the field. We report promptly, and 
pay on publication.” 


Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut and 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Don Blanchard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $2 a year. Published 
for the entire passenger car field. “Constructive 
articles with merchandising slant, dealing with the 
passenger car retail and service field, are wanted. 
These should deal not with the fact that a par- 
ticular man is successful, but with the methods 
that make him successful. Needless to say, these 
methods must be new or unusual, yet they must 
be thoroughly practicable. Human interest stories 
about people in the automobile field are particularly 
desired. These need not necessarily be sob stories. 
Rather they should deal with unusual] experiences 
whether these are of a serious or a humorous 
nature. Unless of exceptional interest, no story 
should exceed 1200 words. Photographs are pur- 
chased with story. We report within a week, and 
pay according to merit on publication.” 


Beverage Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. E. J. Sturtz, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5 a year. “We welcome short concise arti- 
cles relating to management, manufacturing and 
merchandising, from 300 to 1000 werds in length. 
Every bottler has some pet idea which he believes 
is making or saving money for him. Present that 
idea plainly, with name, time and place, and how 
it works. We do not care for theories and gen- 
eralities. What we want is how ideas worked out 
in actual practice. Photographs are desirable. We 
pay 32c a column inch (40 words approximately) 
on publication.” 
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Direct Mail Selling,** 460 MW. 34th St, New 
York, W. F. Conley, Editor. “Send us articles in 
essay form, to be signed by well-known business 
men you have interviewed, treating of trends in 
use of direct mail or of disputed technical points 
in the creation and mailing of sales literature. 
Always include your own photograph and that of 
the assigned author. Length limit is 1000 words. 
but we particularly need 500-word articles to fill 
one page. Write breezily, shortly, to the point, 
all stories of direct mail success whether in narra- 
tive or history form. Study the past issues of our 
magazine and see for yourself what we are using, 
then send us similar ,contributions.” The editor 
will be glad to send you his fetter of “Advice to 
Contributors” on request. 


Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. Watterson Stealey, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$5 a year. Trade publication devoted to the leather 
industry. “We can use technical material relative 
to processes of manufacture of hides into leather, 
any length. No other material used. We report 
promptly, and pay one cent a word, first of month 
following publication.” 


The Inland Printer,** 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill, J. L. Frazier, Editor. “What we want is 
material which enables the printer to operate more 
efficiently and make a better profit. There are 
many things which do that or tend in that direc- 
tion, hence the opportunity afforded writers who 
are in touch with the field is great.” 


Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York. Clyde Jennings, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1 a year. Merchandising trade magazine. “We 
are well overstocked. Owing to a lack of under- 
standing of the industry and our attitude, we sel- 
dom buy stories that are not outlined. Rate varies, 
average $10 a page after publication.” 


Western Flying Magazine, 600 Bryson Bldg., 145 
S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. R. Randall 
Irwin, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $2 a year. Aviation trade magazine. “We 
need helpful, practical articles on airsilane sales, 
service or operation, 100 to 3000 words in length. 
We report immediately, and pay one cert a word 
on publication.” 


Miscellaneous 


Disques, 10th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard J. Magruder, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy ; $1.50 a year. Music magazine—special 
attention to review of phonograph records. “We 
welcome articles on music (composers, artisis, 
etc.), in which phonograph records are tied in, 
1200 to 2500 words. We report immediately, and 
pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Fruit and Produce Guide, 204 Franklin St., New 
York. Alan H. Sterne, Editor. Issued weekly ; . 
5c a copy ; $2 a year. “We accept only on assign- 
ment.” 








TEST YOUR STORY FREE 
WRITING ABILITY 

Do you long to succeed as an author? =~ goteettt 

writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create shat char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. Dr. 
Richard Burton, a nationaliy recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study trainin It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your stery instinct—aiso booklet, 
“Short-Story Writing.”” and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
675 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. pecial rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manascripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50¢ per 1,000 words. Poems, 2¢ per line. 
One carboa copy. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 











MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALAAAAR 
Free Ofier: 


You7 manuscript. revised and typed by us, means > 
that it is letter-perfect; that it is in the correct 
form; that it will f favorably impress the editor. 

Our Free Introductory Offer will interest you. 
Write today for full details. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL, 


VVVVVVVVVIV TV VV VV VT VV 


MAAAAAAAAAA 





EXPERT TYPING 


High class work my specialty. Manuscripts accurately 

revised and typed. Prompt and satisfaetory service. 

Rates very reasonable. Try me once; I'll serve you 
A. MARGARET BIGELOW 

107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Penna. 








Manuscripts Typed and Proof Read 
y Expert 
job hong large or too small 
PROMPTLY NEATLY, AND ACCURATELY 
Short Stories 50c per thousand words 
Novelettes and Novels 45c per thousand w 


J. C. STIVANSON 
2530 Burling St. 
Phone Lincoln 2487 











WRITERS! 
8 Years’ experience in preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 50c per thousand words, in- 
cluding carbon copy. 


VIRGINIA OWEN 


715 Missouri Avenue, Columbia, Missouri 
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Stuck ? 


Why not let the author of 
A THOUSAND 
published 
STORIES 


help you? All instruction very strictly individual. 
Criticism rates, $1 per 1000 words. 


HAPSBURG LIEBE 


1021 22nd Ave., North St. Petersburg, Florida 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 
and experienced ist will prepare your manuscripts 
accurately and Pr for the editor. Rates without 


corrections, 80c a thousand words; 8c a line for poetry. 
», etc., 40c 8 
and satisfaction 


With corrections in construction, - 
thousand words. Carbon copy included 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








- - « « JI CAN’T WRITE 


BUT pies 
s « « « MOW 8 CAN TYFPR. « « @ 
50c per 1000 words 
2c a line 
Carbon copy, minor corrections, promptness. 
CLARA BOWEN 


Box 135, Lincoln Park, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and accurately typed. Corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c a line. One 
carbon free. 


CLARA J. PIERCE 


802 James Street, Utica, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPING 
The Best Your Money Can Buy 
Quick service. i 7 bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. ailed flat. 40c thousand words, poetry 
lc a line. Typing with revision $1 a thousand words, 
Special rates on books. 

MIRIAM GREENWOOD 

6128 Ingleside Ave., 








FLORIDA TYPISTS 


High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 

paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 

50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 

manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 

304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 








NEAT TYPING 
doesn't make the story but it certainly helps to 
get it accepted. Speedy, accurate and neat typing 
for 40c per thousand words. Poetry, Ic a line. 
Carbon copy. Market suggestions if desired. 
LYLIEN A. WILLIAMS 
840 Capp Street, Sap Francisco, Calif. 














Writer's Digesi 


Chain Store Management, 1114 E. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Leslie F. T. Jones, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1.20 a year. “Chain 
Store Management is primarily a food marketing 
magazine. It is not interested in Five-and-Ten 
chains, tobacco chains, nor in any chains other 
than those which distribute foods. We reach 
headquarters of all recognized food chains in the 
United States. We are in the market fur authen- 
tic lively articles of interest to the personnel in 
any department of the food chain store field, in- 
cluding the highest executives, the sales managers, 
supervisors, warehouse foremen and workmen, 
buyers, store managers, grocery department mana- 
gers, fruit and vegetable department managers and 
truck drivers. Articles should run 1,000 to 1,500 
words in length. We are glad to have photographs 
with such stories that lend themselves to illustra- 
tion. Short fillers, giving unusual angles of chain 
food store operation, are often considered. We 
pay one and a half cents a word on publication, 
and $2.50 each for photographs.” 


National Cleaner and Dyer, 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Roy Denney, Editor. Issued monthly; 35 
cents a copy; $4 a year. Trade Journal for Dry 
Cleaning and Dyeing Business. “We would like 
to see manuscripts covering the following subjects 
pertinent to activities in the dry cleaning field: 
Stories about ticket systems (with samples of 
tickets used), efficient or unusual office systems 
with diagrams or photos, unique dry cleaning de- 
livery and sales systems with photos, unusual win- 
dow displays with photos; interviews with plant 
engineers with photos or diagrams, leading ciean- 
ers relating to individual or co-operative activities 
of cleaners in creating demand for more dry 
cleaning with photos, leading cleaners on future of 
industry, leading cleaners on present situation of 
industry, leading cleaners about problems of in- 
dustry and about individual problems; stories 
of general interest to the cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry (not local puffs); stories relating to pres- 
ent or future situations, affecting the industry or 
the cleaner, containing humorous philosophy and 
suitable for cartoon or other art treatment (not 
caricature of individuals); stories about legisla- 
tive action or proposed legislation affecting clean- 
ers; stories offering solutions of plant problems— 
with charts or diagrams; stories on price systems— 
how individual or group cleaners are handling 
prices; news stories containing news of more than 
local interest; stories of unique advertising cam- 
paigns (individual and co-operative) with samples 
of ads or clippings. Stories should be given maga- 
zine treatment and should not be mere plant or 
individual write-ups. They should be ‘meaty,’ with 
basic facts and not padded with generalities. Dis- 
cussions of all cleaning problems by practical 
cleaners, in connection with plant operation, sales, 
claims, delivery, advertising, mergers, prices, in- 
creasing volume, etc., are also welcome. Stories 
should lend themselves to illustrations, with photo- 
graphs, charts or sketches. We will pay for all 
photos used. Sketches other than graphs or 
charts will be made by our own artists. We re- 
port promptly and pay about one-half cent a word 
(sometimes slightly higher) for general stuff, 
around 15th of month of publication.” 
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A one year subscription to 
Writer's Digest assures you 
of these five useful features 


Authoritative market information 
about (1) every new magazine 
that appears; (2) every change 
: in magazine editorial policy; (3) 
~ the editorial requirements of prac- 

tically every important magazine 

during the course of the year. 

Instructive, helpful articles on 
writing craftsmanship by leading 
writers, critics, and editors. 


Occasional interviews with the 
more prominent and interesting 
writers. 


Analytical marketing articles about 
especially good markets. 


The assurance that you are giving 
yourself the greatest possible 
opportunity to succeed at free 
lance writing, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Subscribers to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST write and sell 
more stories and articles because 
they read and study WRITER’S 
DIGEST. Your subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST will be a 
positive forward step in your 
own literary career. 














Select one of these books and we WRITER’S DIGEST 
~ send it to you FREE with a 22 EAST 12TH STREET 
year subscription. 
Twelve Cardinal Elements CoRR, Cito 
Gentlemen: 


Sr At Sere Sen | corte Sol end eels"? pas BSP at 
one year and send me and postpai ve 
0 Hew to Write Short Stories checked. I enclose $2.00 payment in full. 


CT] Plotting the Short Story 
OC ine for the Trade 


O oe oa ——_ Poetry 





Name 
Address 
City. State 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, n0 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘one-man’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Suilivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


































PLEASING 
typing helps eell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed 
acripts are pleasing, correct, and conform to the 


requirements of 
THE EDITOR 
Send us your script. Yeu will be pleased. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, Dept. 1, Center Point, Texas 

















BE A SPORT 
Let me prove that 40c thousand words is all 
you need pay for typing that is-letter-perfect, 
prompt, on first-class paper, with minor correc- 
tions if desired. Money back guarantee. One 


carbon. 
JOHN PAUL FLOYD, Canton, Ga. 






















Manuscripts Accurately Typed 
and criticized by a writer. Typing service 50c 
per 1000 words, including minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. Book and criticism rates on 
request. Best of service guaranteed. 


GLADYS M. FRANK 
435 Holbrook, Detrcit, Michigan 




















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed at 40c a thousand 
words. Free carbon copy. 


V. G. BRODIE 


3734 E. 6ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 





















WANTED By Expert Typist, manuscripts 


to copy. 40c per thousand 
words, Verse, Ic a line. Carbon furnished; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


HILDA F. ADLER 


681 Ensenada Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 




















HARTFORD TYPIST 
Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. One 
carbon copy. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 
2c a line. Special rates on books. Prompt 
SERVICE. 

AMELIA WILKE 


135 Linnmoore St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Trunks and Leather Goods, 10 E. 39th St., New 
York. R. W. Dow, Editor. “Our serial articles 
are furnished by ~~ of extremely high standing 
and attainments. e are receiving more copy 
than we can handle. The only story write-ups 
which I accept are those accompanied by photo- 
graphs of either the interior or of show window 
displays.” 


The Living Age, 253 Broadway, New York. 
Marvin McCord Lowes, Executive Editor. “The 
Living Age sometime ago returned to its old policy 
of printing no originally written material, limiting 
itself strictly to articles translated and reprinted 
from the foreign press.” 


The Playgoer, 184 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Emery Brugh, Editor. “We can use short ar- 
ticles and stories of 300 to 1,000 words; the type 
of stories that will be of interest to the theatre- 
goer. Our rate is one-half tc one cent a word, de- 
pending on type of story.” 








Contents 

Titles in the Writer's 1931 Year Book 
and Market Guide include: “We Must 
Have New Writers,” by H. N. Swanson, 
editor of College Humor; “The Settin’ 
Down Job,” by Upton Sinclair; “How to 
Write Booklength Mystery Stories,” by 
Harry Stephen Keeler; “An Interview 
With Anne Douglas Sedgwick,” by Dale 
Warren; “The Detective Story—How Not 
to Write It,” by Carolyn Wells; “Are Side- 
lines Helpful?” by Ellis Parker Butler. 

“The Manuscript Needs of Doubleday 
Doran Pulp Paper Magazines ;” “The Edi- 
torial Requirements of Every Fiction Mag- 
azine That Buys Short Stories from Free 
Lance Writers;” “A Story of the News- 
paper,” by Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly; “Ballad 
on How to Write a Poem,” by Vachel Lind- 
say; “Our Quality Magazines and What 
They Buy;” “The Bread and Wine of a 
Literary Career,” by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 

“The Plot’s the Thing,” by Wallace 
Irwin; “The Strange Art of Poetry Writ- 
ing,” by M. M. Conlon, editor of Popular 
Poetry; “What an Editor Really Thinks,” 
by Carson Mowre, executive editor of the 
Dell Publishing Company; “Write With 
Simplicity,” by Albert Payson Terhune; 
“My Writing Creed,” by Jim Tully ; “Turn- 
ing the Corner,” by Erle Stanley Gardner; 
“Getting Out of Step,” by Jack Woodford; 
“What’s Your Imagination For?” by Eric 
Howard; “Slanting,” and “The Literary 
Agent’s Job,” by August Lenniger. 
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SELLING THE SONG LYRIC 
(Continued from page 45) 


However, before submitting a lyric to any 
publisher, be certain that it is carefully writ- 
ten, or you, I and WritTeEr’s DiceEst will in- 
cur their righteous wrath. Submit the words 
to but one publisher at a time and I need 
hardly mention that they should be typed 
on one side of the paper only, with return 
stamped envelope enclosed. 

To quote my friend, the late Charles K. 
Harris: “Avoid slang and vulgarism; they 
never succeed. Many-syllabled words and 
those containing hard consonants, where- 
ever possible, must be avoided . . . be con- 
cise; get to your point quickly, and then 
make the point as strong as possible. 

“When writing popular songs always 
bear in mind that it is to the masses, the un- 
trained musical public that you must largely 
look for support and popularity. There- 
fore, do not offer them anything which in 
subject or melody does not appeal to their 
ear. To do that is just so much time thrown 
away.” 


ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 ap. Paliy guaranteed. 
Pree Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 





SOUTHERN TYPIST 
Authors—Mss. and other work neatly typed to editor’s 
requirements. Rates, 50 cents per 1000 words, including 
carbon copy. Reasonable rates on other work. Write 
for information. 


REBECCA E. JONES 
Appalachia, Va. P. O. Box 172 





MISSOURI TYPIST 


ill our manuscripts 80c per thousand words. 
Neat, ?. work; goud paper. One carbon and 
return postage free. 

A Trial Will Please You. 
S. McVEY 
3745 Locust St., 1st Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 





JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f successful authors, offers highest quality 
Typist of many — 


letter-perfect typing at 40c 
Introductery offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 
Established 1924 
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Editor of Sky 
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ate-Editor of 
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Editor Western 1930; former 
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Editor - in-Chief 
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Publishing Co. 
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These 8 Famous Editor Authors 


Prepare to reap the rich rewards of author- 
ship. Write for the “Popular Fiction” 
Magazines. They buy ONE BILLION 
WORDS every year, and pay authors 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 

secrets 


The famous editor-authors pictured on our 

this page can help you share in the _ Billion 
fabulous opportunities of the popular 
fiction market. As editors they know 


their 
The 


of the State of New York. 





what these magazines want. 
writers they can reveal the secrets of prac- , 2 af 
tical writing. é 
For your sake find out how these editor- 
authors instruct you, at home, in the 
of writing 
prospectus, 
Word Market,” 
simple, 
book is 
it today. 


Popular Fiction Institute 7 mee Ss N. Y. c 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws 


Teach You PRACTICAL WRITING // 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Ja/Kies? 


ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


o 
ONTACT is GUAR 
a 
y twelve years experience and 





available to you today. INFORMATION FR 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D333 





“Never = in the history of motion pictures has the 
een ——e for development of writers for the 
x sae © a well-known Studio Scenario Editor. Now is 
our chance! You need a reliable agent whose PERSONAL 
ANTEED to get_your story st the 

a ae. wits the “Returned Unopened and Unread” 
SALES ON 


ComMisstc N 4 both unknown and established writers is 


es 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








FIRST AID FOR WRITERS 
What to Write and Where @ Sell 


es, poem 

lection slips for checks. Price. sixty cents. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 

233 Broadway, 


A comprehensive twen e booklet pointing the way 
to success for Juvenile Writers. Sell your stories, arti- 
3, fillers, puzzles, etc. Exchange your re- 


Rockland, Maine 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


1 Day Service 


FREE 
R. G. WILBORN 


POSTA 


PROFESSIONAL typing with minor corrections and 
carbon copy at 40c al thousand words; poetry, Ic a line. 


Box 344, Mineral Wells, Texas 








Manuscripts Typed 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93, 


Accurately and efficiently with al! technical requirements 
of the os editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 

carbon and minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES" SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 


Havana, Kansas 








EXPERT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 


Carbon free. 


LOUIS LEVY 
G. P. O. Box 97 


MANUSCRIPTS typed neatly and accurately. Cor- 
rections in spelling, etc., if desired. 50c per 1000 words. 


New York, N. Y. 





Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
aie oe for authors. 


not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’ S$ DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 





——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Writer's Digest 


GETTING THE BUSINESS 
PAPER’S CHECKS 
(Continued from page 40) 
Playthings, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 


E. J. Mordaunt, Editor. Sales shorts of sefl- 
ing novelty plans; especial attention to hook- 


ups with local events, holidays other than the 


Christmas season; magazine’s policy is to 
boost toy-selling as year-round business rather 
than holiday season specialty; good window 
displays and unique advertising campaigns 
sometimes used. Rate: lc to 2c per word. 


Hardware Age, 239 West 39th St., New 
York. Lew Soule, Editor. Modern store lay- 
outs; employee booster plans; stories concern- 
ing the development of some special section of 
the hardware store (tools, e.g.); articles 
showing how retailer meets canvasser compe- 
tition on certain house furnishings (aluminum 
ware, e. g.); buyer interviews on striking dis- 
play or promotion plans. Rate: lc to 2c 
per word. 


Novelty News, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. F, H. Waggoner, Editor. Stories on 
uses of premiums for sales promotion; how 
premiums boosted sales or got rid of slow 
stock; types of premiums used for novel sales 
plan; salesmen’s stories of premium use to 
clinch orders, etc. Rate: lc to 14%4c per word. 


Keystone, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. Bridge, Managing Editor. Jewelry 
merchandising stories with photos of window 
displays, new methods of store arrangement or 
case displays; newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns or direct-mail letters of sufficient nov- 
elty to warrant featuring; special attention to 
“off-season” promotions; birthday, wedding, 
presentation and fraternal promotion tie-ups ; 
manager or owner interviews if containing 
specific data concerning results. Rate: 4c to 
2c per word. 


Plumbers’ Trade Journal, 239 West 39th St., 
New York. R. G. Bookhout, Editor. Sales 
methods of aggressive and progressive plumb- 
ing merchants in contrast to old “wait-for- 
the-phone-call” methods. Direct-mail promo- 
tion plans in brief; salesmen’s compensation 
methods; cooperative deals with builders ard 
contractors. Treats plumbing as a salable ar- 
ticle of merchandise instead of a repair-acces- 
sory business. Rate: lc per word and up. 


Furniture Record, 200 North Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. K. C. Clapp, Editor. In- 
terviews with buyers of furniture sections of 
large department stores; owner and manager 
interviews leading furniture stores; mate- 
rial must not be hackneyed and should be ac- 
companied, where possible, with photos; some 
promotion plan and direct-mail shorts; tie-ups 
with style programs, home-owners groups, 
model home movements featured. Rate: Ic 
per word. 


Southern Furniture Journal, Commercial 
Bank Bidg., High Point, N. C. W. Singerly 
Smith, Managing Editor. Articles on furni- 
ture styles, sales methods, design, home fur- 
nishings, and local trade news items; all pre- 
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ferably accompanied by photos or sketches; 
good window displays of furniture stores south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Rate: lc per word, 
unless by special arrangement. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St, New 
York. Short, snappy news stories of progres- 
sive bakeries and their sales promotien meth- 
ods; interview form preferred and photos 
desirable; interior arrangement; direct-mail 
campaigns; special sales plans. Rate: 50c per 
column inch. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Rudolph August, Editor. Terse 
facts on electrical goods’ selling; display and 
advertising methods; retail store layouts as 
they affect volume; case and counter displays; 
retailer vs. demonstrator or canvasser meth- 
ods; illustrated manager interviews. Rate: Ic 
to 5c per word, depending on value of material. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, Tenth and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. C. T. Felker, Editor. 
Promotion methods used by sporting goods 
retailers to sell baseball, fishing, hunting, 
athletic goods through cooperation with 
schools, colleges, clubs, camps, sportsmen’s 
organizations; striking ‘window photographs ; 
unusual interior displays; store manager inter- 
views; bonus, participating and employee- 
stockholder plans; specials on knit goods and 
sporting apparel. Rate: lc to 2c per word. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut S*., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (issued by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, but managed and edited separately). 
W. Nelson Taft, Editor. Store methods; lay- 
out, floor arrangement, employee compensa- 
tion, hiring, records; display plans, direct-mail 
campaigns, advertising policies, turnover, re- 
turned goods and markdown data; all with 
relation to various types of stores, department, 
specialty shops, dry goods stores, etc. Better 
query. Rate: 1%c per word. 

Infants’. and Children’s Department, 366 
Fifth Ave., New York. Miss Winona Hib- 
bard, Editor. Sales stories confined to infants’ 
and children’s wear, shoes, etc.; special pro- 
motion methods; stock, turnover and mark- 
down figures authorized by buyers especially 
desirable; some local style news. Rate: 1%4c 
a word. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, 
New York. Charles Steinke, Jr., Editor. Style- 
merchandising stories about millinery depart- 
ments of big stores, as well as individual mil- 
linery shops, but with preference for the lat- 
ter; window display photos that can be tied 
in with style promotion copy; direct-mail or 
advertising campaigns based on style-angle; 
some local style news used on query. Rate: 
Ic per word, occasionally better for specials. 


Electric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. F. C. Cockrell, Editor. 
Goes to sellers of electric refrigeration; pays 
special attention to apartment house sales 
through builders and contractors; special part- 
payment or installment methods discussed oc- 
casionally; promotion methods used by suc- 
cessful sellers in interview form. Rate: lc 
per wodl. 

Soda Fountain, 420 Lexirigton Ave, New 
York. William Dougherty, Managing Editor. 
Goes to the progressive soda fountain owner 
and manager; stresses cleanliness, modern 
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OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (evel “fed 

Verse, Bacinem, Religion, 

cine, Science, World War, oben ene. 

Politics, Sports, Humor, pproecions, it Prose 
(30,000 words and up); Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free and prompt report. 

DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 

General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HUMORISTS WANTED 


Ambitious persons with journalistic aspi- 
rations and some originality to train for 
Column conducting. If you possess a fair 
education, are studiously inclined, and can 
write terse, common-sense English, you may 
be able to step quickly into a Columnist’s berth 
—where fame, influence and big money are 
won in an easy and fascinating way. 

Arthur Brisbane earns as Columnist 
$250,000 yearly. Will Rogers as Humorist 
and Columnist $150,000. O. O. McIntyre 
$100,000. Walter Winchell $75,000. 
Heywood Broun $50.000. Floyd Gibbons 
(spare time) $25,000. Scores of others 
$10,000 and up. 

Why not YOU? s . 

My system of instruction will surprise. 
Many declare, ‘I never dreamed it could be 
made so simple and so easy!” 

I have scores of testimonials from highly-pleased 
students—one already syndicating own copy and win- 
ning praise from nationally-known journalistic authorities. 
(Name and address on request). 

To apt studeats the cost of my instruction is surpris- 
ingly lcw—cnly a few dollars. And results are speedy. 

Write today for FREE SAMPLE LESSON and valu- 
able information about Columa work and Hamor writing 
—without obligation on your part. 

W. JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














“JOE’S 
ADVENTURES” 


A Thrilling Story Of A Boy 
Written In The New Action 
Type Method 


Price, $ 1 OO 


T. J. CAMPBELL 
Box 1883, ATLANTA, GA. 
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equipment, aggressive sales promotion; uses 
shorts on locally successful recipes for sun- 
daes, drinks, etc.; wants practical, fact-matter 
on sandwich and lunch-service side of success- 
ful fountains. Rate: Ic to 2c per word. 

Automotive Merchandising (Pocket Size), 
97 Horatio St., New York. Stanley P. Mc- 
Minn, Editor. “Dedicated to profitable mer- 
chandising and edited accordingly”; covers 
washing of cars; laundry equipment; service 
station methods; cleaning and greasing prac- 
tice and selling; collection and credit problems 
of specific dealers; two departments (a) 
Dollar Savers, covers tools, methods of repair, 
uses illustrated sketches, and (b) Short and 
Snappy, selling shorts related to automotive 
selling; accessory, battery, lubricant circula- 
tion, and consequently materia! desired is along 
these lines. Rate: 1c to 2c per word. 

Tires, 420 Lexington Ave. New York. 
Jerome Shaw, Editor. Merchandising meth- 
ods used by tire dealers to combat direct-mail 
selling; favors independent dealer against con- 
trolled-chain type of tire retailer; store man- 
agement, super-service station data; stock rack 
layouts; photos of displays; interview style of 
story generally preferred when accompanied 
by photo of manager or owner. Rate: 1%4c 
to 2c per word. 

Beach and Pool, 2239 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Earl K. Collins, Managing Edi- 
tor. Goes to pool owners, operators, man- 
agers, beach resort executives; advertising 
devoted to pool equipment, water sports ap- 
paratus, swimming suits, etc.; articles on dis- 
play, advertising and promotion of pools and 
resort-beaches (restricted); promotion of 
water carnivals, races, aquatic days, etc., fea- 
tured. Rate: le per word and up. 

Music Trade Review and Radio Merchant, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. Britt Wilson, 
Editor. Human interest material on the sell- 
ing side of pianos, radio and band instruments; 
selling novelties concerning the best meth- 
ods of promoting music interest among school 
children, industrial bands, boys’ clubs, etc.; 
owner-interviews about striking sales schemes. 
Rate: lc per word. 

Talking Machine and Radio Journal, 5941 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. Glad 
Henderson, Editor. Shorts, under 1000 words, 
on merchandising methods; must be illustrated 
with photo or sketch of layout, display, fixture, 
advertising copy, etc.; wants facts only and 
names of companies, men and products must 
be used; no generalized matter accepted. Rate: 
lc per word, occasionally a little better. 

Boating Business, 1729 Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. J. W. Peaslee, Editor. Goes to 
boat builders, engine manufacturers and 
makers of boat, yacht and cruiser equipment; 
also outboards; wants snappy fact-matter re- 
garding selling boats, motors, engines, out- 
boards; some data on boat-servicing, including 

dockage, mooring rentage and supply sales; 
the new outboard developments make many 
automotive or sporting goods dealers pos- 
sible subscribers, hence suitable for articles. 
Rate: lc to 144c per word. 

Aromatics, 57th St. and Eighth Ave., New 
York. Philip H. Van Itallie, Editor. Goes 
to both sides of the perfume, soap and cosmetic 
field; distribution readers want selling facts on 
above, also regarding insecticides, flavoring 












extracts, disinfectants; must be accompanied 
by illustrations; better query, as requirements 
are very strict. Rate: lc per word and up. 

Feedstuffs, 118 South Sixth St. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Editor. 
Articles from 1000 to 3000 words on enter- 
prising feed stores, attractive windows and 
feedstuff exhibits; novel selling methods of 
selling grain, oats, feed mixtures; new or little 
known feedstuff formule. Rate: lc per word, 
occasionally better. 


Leading Business Paper Publishers 
in New York 


United Publishers Corporation, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. (In- 
cluding Chilton Class Journal Company.) 

Iron Age, Hardware Age, Dry Goods Econ- 

omist, Automotive Industries, Jewelers’ Circu- 

lar, Distribution and Warehousing, Automobile 

Trade. Journal, Motor World Wholesale, 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, and many more 

through affiliated companies. 

National Trade Journals, Inc., 101 West 


Thirty-first Street, New York. 
Canning Age, Candy Gasette, Fishing Gazette, 
Butchers’ Advocate, National Cleaner and 
Dyer, Motorship, Motor Boat, Building Age, 
Sporting Goods Journal, Good Furniture, 
Cement, Mill and Quarry. (Some rumors about 
solvency here.) 3 
McGraw Hill Publications, Tenth Avenue 
at Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 
Thirteen industrial and engineering magazines, 
six annual catalogs, two trade publications, 
four publications affiliated with the A. W. 
Shaw Co. Division and three foreign-language 
business papers. | ies 
Federated Business Publications, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Automotive Electricity, Building Investment, 
Draperies, Distribution Economy, Fountain 
and Candy Topics, India Rubber World, In- 
dustrial Retail Stores, Music Trade Review, 
Novelty News, Rug Profits, Sales Manage- 
ment, Soda Fountain, Talking Machine World, 
Tires, etc. 
Fairchild Pubiications, 8 East Thirteenth 


Street, New York. 
Daily News Record, Women’s Wear, Retail- 
ing, Women’s Wear Magazine, ete. 
Simmons Boardman Publishing Company, 
80 Church Street, New York. 
Publishers of railway, transportation, traffic 


and shipping magazines. 
There is, of course, the Penton Group in 


Cleveland ; the Industrial Publication Group 
in Chicago, the Smith papers in Atlanta, 
etc. None of these publish as many or as 
large (either as to size or importance) as 
the New York group listed above. The 
Standard Rate and Data Service devotes 
nearly 200 fine-type pages to business publi- 
cations, 
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D° YOU have difficulty in writing salable stories? 
What is it that gives you trouble? Is it the 
beginning or the ending? Are you bothered by 
problems of atmosphere, of characterization, of 
plot, of dialogue? Whatever it is that holds you 
back from writing the kind of stories you'd like 
to write, you'll find practical suggestions to help 
you in “Short Story Writing.” 

Miss Orvis writes out of a dozen years’ experi- 
ence in coaching hundreds of men and women to 
write better short stories. She gives you simple, 
straightforward instructions and advice that you 
can apply directly to the particular problem that 
bothers you most. Her book is a guide that will 
save you the long hours that you otherwise 
would lose in groping alone for the answer to your 
difficulty. 


Highly Praised 


The following extracts are selected from scores of 
reviews and letters praising this book: 
“Too many books make the student writer self-conscious 
and mentally ‘muscle-bound.’ This one should make 
him conscious and free. An up-to-date, artistic, and 
practical little volume.” . 
Syivia CHATFIELD Bares, 
formerly Fiction Editor, 
Woman's Home Companion 
“Even though I have had considerable experience in 
writing and marketing material, | have found Miss 
Orvis’ book a delight. Its simple and straightforward 
style, and its clean-cut suggestions will prove of great 
aid to the aspiring writer.” : 
Dr. Roy L. Smiru 
“It is a rare pleasure to come across such a book as 
Miss Orvis has written. She treats the subject in a 
simple, terse, and easily understandable way.” 
THe Writer 


“It’s a mighty good volume and talks sense without 
talking down.” 

FreDERIC MELCHER, 

Editor, The Publishers’ Weekly 


Thoroughly Practical 


HE OUTSTANDING characteristic of this book 

is its practicality. Look through this partial 
list of the topics it covers—isn't this just the kind 
of help you want? 
PARTIAL OUTLINE: What Makes a Story Dra- 
matic? The Plot or Structure on Which the 
Story is Built. Where Do Authors Get Their 
Plots? Developing a Plot—Lines of Struggle. 








291 Pages—Price $2.25 
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This book will help you write salable stories 


Short Story Writing 


by Mary Burchard Orvis 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
Indiana University, Extension Division 











Getting 
Depicting Character 

Three Stages of 
On Studying Personality Scientifically. 
The Narration Angle—Who Will Tell Your Story? 
The Setting and Atmosphere of Your Story. When 
the ‘‘Atmosphere’’ Dominates the Characters. The 


How Much Plot Should a Story Have? 
to Know Your Characters. 

and Handling Conversation. 
Action. 


Beginning of the Story. The Creative Personality. 
Things to Avoid. Marketing Your Story. 


Includes 9 Famous Short Stories 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of the book is 


that nine famous short stories are reprinted in 
full. In the book's description of the handling of 
various points of writing technique, Miss Orvis 
constantly refers to the way a particular point is 
handled in one or more of these stories—and thus 
gives the reader a concrete and illuminating example 
which makes a far deeper impression than could 
merely abstract discussion. 


The work of eight masters of the short story 
is included: 


py) pe ees . ST Tr eee Ernest Hemingway 
Tie DOLLS BOUGBE. «. sccceccess Katherine Mansfield 
oR Pe Ae re Wilbur Daniel Steel: 
See et ere err John Galsworthy 
cc ee! ey | See Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
pet Mt gg tO reer. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO......Edgar Allan Poe 
Oe oo eraser Guy de Maupassant 
Poo i ore Guy de Maupassait 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
LET US SEND YOU A COPY: You need to see 


a copy of this book to realize how wonderfully 
helpful and interesting it is. Let us send you a copy 
on our standard approval terms which guarantee 
your complete satisfaction. Just fill ia and mail 
the coupon below—the book will be sent you at 
onc_, delivery charges prepaid by us. 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 
iE “Rg caphewtee 


ON-APPROVAL ORDER FORM a 


| THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY i 
DEPT. M428, 15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW york § 
Send me a copy of SHORT STORY WRITING by ff 

B Grvis, price $2.25, subject to return within five days 
after receipt if I do not find it satisfactory. | 


Mr. ] i 
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Ayguin t le my fal s 
to CORONA’ 
aid ()-Tavus Koy Cohen 


when he saw the new 


COMBINATION CASE 


“IT have used several portable typewriters but the Corona is the only one 


which has given me perfect satisfaction, 


” says this prolific, versatile 


writer—spinner of yarns—famous creator of the Alabama darktown 


characters. 


. the new Corona Combination Case has 
“ Biggest thing since 
people tell us. 


mir. 
scored from coast to coast. 
the new Corona was announced,” 
It’s good-looking, practical. A fit traveling mate for 
fine luggage when Corona goes on trips. A handy over- 
night case when Corona stays at home. 
No increase in price 
For twenty-two years the pioneer and leader in_port- 
able typewriters, Corona has scored again in offering 
this double value at no increase in cost. 
Simple—rugged—dependable—easy to operate, 
Corona is the unhesitating choice of countless successful 
authors, dramatists, newspaper correspondents and 
others who write for their living. 
You’d be amazed how easy it is to learn to Corona- 


** Lilies of the Alley”’ 


is the engaging title of his newest book. 


type. Many Coronas are used by the whole family— 
for neater letters, reports, school work. 
Corona is finished in seven colors, to meet your indi- 
vidual preference. 
vy. 7] 
Try Corona for a week 
We're so confident of Corona’s ability to convince you 


that we’ve instructed every Corona dealer to lend you 
one for a week. No obligation—do your own deciding. 


Pay for Corona out of Income 


Any model can be paid for in convenient installments. 
And the down payment is small. The coupon brings a 
booklet, too, showing how. 

Corona Four, $60.00 including new Corona Case. 
Other models, $39.50 and $65. 





CORONA 





LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 16C. 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Name 


©) Send free booklet. 
Deliver Corona for trial. 


Standard Keyboard © Quon say se gg 


Address 


typewriter Serial No 








